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The Fall Semester 
opened Septem- 
ber 17, 1934. The 
Second Semester 
begins January 
29th. 


A catalog and a 
recent issue of 
Teachers College 
Heights sent on 
application. 


A fine attendance, an unusually large increase in the annual registration of freshmen as well as an 
augmented number in the other undergraduate classes, marked the opening of the current session 
at Western. The size and quality of the Graduate group is quite gratifying. Enthusiasm is high, 
hopes are bright, and the large, virile student-body as well as the faculty have resolved to make 
this the banner year on College Heights. The next red-letter day at Western will be November 
3rd—Homecoming. 


ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 














¥% New Mexico... Cleveland, Ohio (Co-basal).. . 
Rochester, N. Y.... Portland, Ore.... Erie, Pa. 
... Marion, Ohio, are among many places that 
started the 1934-35 school year right with the 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


The popular single-cycle plan, the modern tests and exercises, 
the unexcelled maps and pictures, the accuracy of the teach- 
ing made this series last year the choice of 11,000 places. Let 
us tell you more. 


199 E. Gay St. GINN AND COMPANY Columbus 

















She A A Commemorative Edition of “The BOONE NARRATIVE,” by Dr. 

Willard Rouse Jillson, has been issued, by special arrangements 

BOONE NARRATIVE with the Standard Printing Company, under the sponsorship of the 
Boone Bicentennial Commission of Kentucky, as Document No. 1, of 

A New Book On its Boone Fubiications in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 


DA NI E L B Oo ON E birth of the great Kentucky Pioneer. $1.00 per copy. 
Kentucky’s Great Wilderness THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc. 


Scout and Hunter v 220-230 South First St. =e. «te Louisville, Ky. 
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When you 
teach the children 


GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the 
Parents, too 


Mors AND FATHERS today are doubly grateful 
for the modern health regimes of the class- 
room. For they, as well as their children, often 
benefit by the precepts of oral health advocated 
by American teachers. 

Among the many achievements to the credit of 
teachers must be counted the practice of gum mas- 
sage. Children now learn that gums kept firm 
with massage will be better able to resist disease. 

With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend to become 
weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 

And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 
strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea 
—possibly endangering sound teeth. 

_ Class drills in gum massage are encouraging 
daily practice at home, report many teachers. 

Pressing the gums lightly before a mirror will 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


@ MARVELOUS RESULTS 
GAINED BY GUM MASSAGE 
DRILL: With the addition of 
this new exercise in class cur- 
ricula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care of 
their teeth and gums, 


@ At home, children show their 
parents how gum massage is 
taught at school, thus spreading 
the ever-growing crusade for 
healthy teeth and gums, 


show how massage arouses the blood stream. The 
gums whiten as sluggish blood is driven out, then 
glow again as fresh blood replaces it. 

You may well be proud of your inspiring example, 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning the gum walls 
as well as cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for ten- 
der or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth 
brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you 
clean your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on your 
brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit 
of gum massage. 
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University Conference to Emphasize Educational Guidance and Curriculum Making 
If and And 

Shal! We Have a Militant Profession? 

Attendance Officers to Meet 

Sixteen Sectional Programs 


THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER—Evel B. Howton 

Wuat CAN THE ScHOOLs Do ABouT THE CRIME PROBLEM?—Lee Kirkpatrick 

RESPONSIBILITY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR TRAINING IN THE UsE OF LEISURE—Lewis M. Thompson. . 
HicH ScHOOL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 

MyTHs As LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN—Lillian Hollowell 

FN oe ae taste tacaliein enh v0 S Aipa\eis MASS oid Also 5)33'4,0 dle w Kg, bas oo oe 21 
A PIONEER KIDNAPPING—William Stewart Lester, Sr 

MEETINGs OF District EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 5-11, 1934 

A Farm Project In A City ScHooL—Maurine Duncan, Miss Piper and Ada T. Higgins 

A New DeaLt—Gertrude Bramel Sams 

A S1txtTH-GRADE PupPpET SHow—Katherine Phelps 

THE MODERN TREND IN THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC-—F. A. Engle 


Honor Ro_t—OcTOBER 
OFFICIAL PLEDGE List OF MEMBERSHIP 
AUTHORITIES ON EDUCATION GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM MAKING TO SPEAK 
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Officers of Kentucky Education 
Association 


For the Year 1934-1935 


President—J. HowarpD Payne.......... Morehead 


Executive Secretary—W. P. KING Louisville 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


First Vice-President—GLADSTONE ; 
WSORHMPAING Sons. ¢ nisieis ions ote ier eve a ececese Hopkinsville 


Second Vice-President—Sam Noe Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


J. Howard Payne 
Lexington 
Greenville 

R. T. Whittinghill 
WARNES WN. MSTAGNED » <55.5.0:5 6505.05 0.0 60 Middlesboro 
Glenn O. Swing Covington 
R. I. Glover Hawesville 
C. H. Gentry Paducah 
Glendale 
Louisville 
Morehead 
Richmond 
Somerset 


Orville J. Stivers 
E. V. Hollis 
H. L. Donovan 
P. H. Hopkins 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 


1. First District EpucATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—Tullus Chambers, Superintendent 
Benton Graded Schools, Benton, Ky. 


Secretary—K. R. Patterson, Superintendent 
City Schools, Mayfield, Ky. 
SEconD District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—Gladstone Koffman, Superinten- 
dent City Schools, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Secretary—N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent 
Henderson County Schools, Henderson, Ky. 


Tuirp District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—Barkus Gray, Principal Woodburn 
Schools, Woodburn, Ky. 


Secretary—Bronston Curry, Principal Bristow 
School, Bristow, Ky. 
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FourtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—H. C. Taylor, Superintendent City 
Schools, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Secretarv—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


FirtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—H. R. Kirk, Superintendent of 
LaGrange Schools, LaGrange, Ky. 


Secretary—W. B. Jones, Anchorage Public 
School, Anchorage, Ky. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—W. M. Wesley, Superintendent 
City Schools, Harlan, Ky. 


Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


President—John Howard Payne, President 

gem State Teachers College, Morehead, 
y: 

Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EpDucATION AsSOCI- 
ATION: 


President—W. M. Watkins, Superintendent 
Casey County Schools, Liberty, Ky. 


Secretary—P. H. Hopkins, Superintendent 
City Schools, Somerset, Ky. 

NorTHERN Kentucky Epucation Associ- 
ATION: 


President—Robert Sharon, Superintendent 
Kenton County Schools, Independence, Ky. 


Secretary—James A. Caywood, Principal 
Crescent Springs High School, Covington, 
Ky, Wns. 0. 


UprpER CUMBERLAND EpucaTION ASSOCI- 


ATION: 


President—G. W. Campbell, Superintendent 
City Schools, Corbin, Ky. 


Secretary—Guy G. Nichols, Superintendent 
City Schools, Barbourville, Ky. 


Uprer KENTUCKY RIVER EpDuCATION Asso- 
CIATION: 


President—C. V. Snapp, Superintendent City 
Schools, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—M. C. Napier, Superintendent 
Perry County Schools, Hazard, Ky. 
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School Board Members 
A CCORDING to the law of this State 


and of most states, education is a 

state affair. The State divides its 
area into school districts, and provides 
that the school affairs of these districts be 
administered by directors or boards of 
education selected by the people to 
represent the people. These boards of 
education are created and regulated by 
law. They are under the law and are 
sworn to carry out the law and protect the 
law. The first duty of every school board 
is to know the law of its existence and to 
carry itout. The second duty is to defend 
it. 

One of the theories upon which the State 
assumes responsibility for the education 
of its people is that if education were made 
a local or municipal function it would at 
once become exposed to the current taint 
of local politics and to every mismanage- 
ment that might prevail in such local 
communities. Education must be sacredly 
safeguarded as a totally separate function 
in order that the children may remain 
for all time the State’s preferred creditors. 


The business of running schools is an 
expert business. The business of a school 
board is not to run the schools, but to see 
that they are run. One of the most 
regrettable and pernicious spectacles in 
American life is to be seen in the non- 
technical interference in technical public 
business. The high-minded attitude of 
an efficient board of education is that of 
an intelligent board of directors toward 
its experts, and not that of employers 
toward employees. 


The business of educating the youth of 
Kentucky is one of the State’s very largest 
projects. In the nation there are only 
five industries which represent a capital 
investment more valuable than the physical 
equipment alone, that is, the buildings 
and properties of the schools. These five 
are agriculture, railroads, oil, electricity, 
and lumber. 
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In the nation more than a million 
teachers and tens of thousands of other 
employees, such as janitors, engineers, 
custodians, and bus-drivers, are necessary 
to carry on this vast enterprise. Only in 
the fields of agriculture, textiles, railroads, 
and construction are more people employed. 

The schools enroll more than 30,000,000 
pupils, and their program touches the life 
of nearly every home. 

This extensive program is carried on to 
promote both individual and national 
welfare. There are seven major objectives 
toward which the work of schools is 
directed: 

1. Good health. 

2. Mastery of the tools of learning, 
reading, writing, speech, and number. 
Happier homes. 

Vocational efficiency. 
Good citizenship. 
Proper use of leisure. 
Character. 

There is available some very definite 
data which show the extent to which 
these objectives are being realized. For 
example: 

1. Between 1900 and 1928 life expect- 
ancy increased 18 per cent and the death 
rate per 1,000 inhabitants decreased 32 per 
cent. 

2. Illiteracy dropped from 10.7 to 4.3 
per cent between 1900 and 1930. 

3. National wealth increased four-fold 
in the same period. 

4. The index of the amount of output 
per worker stands at about 190 units as 
compared with 100 units in 1899. 

5. The value added to raw materials 
by manufacture has increased six-fold in 
thirty years. 

6. The per capita circulation of library 
books is twelve times as great as it was 
in 1876. 

Of course, other social agencies helped 
to bring about these conditions, but the 
schools deserve much credit for the unparal- 
leled progress we have made. 
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This great educational program is 
directed by more than a half million school 
board members and trustees. The efficien- 
cy of a school board member is of 
primary importance. The trustees and 
board members have the future of the 
nation and the progress of the people as 
their responsibility. 

The maintenance of the democratic 
aspect of public education is as much 
dependent upon the type, the intelligence, 
and the ability of school board members 
as it is upon the quality of instruction in 
the classroom. The capable and honest 
trustee renders the highest type of public 
service, but the inefficient board member 
not only hinders progress in his own com- 
munity, but thereby impairs the whole 
program of his state and nation. 


A school board is not merely a collection 
of individuals. Itisaunit. Each member 
has ideas which he contributes, and he 
modifies his own opinions in the light of 
those expressed by his fellow-members. 
Therefore, at the close of deliberations 
each member may hold an opinion entirely 
different from that held by any member 
when the discussion began. 


The relationship between the school 
board member and the public is implied 
by his relation to the board as a whole. 
The board should be ready to hear a 
representative, to receive a petition or 
resolution, to hear an individual citizen, 
but a board member should not. 


Board action implies discussion and 
deliberation; it implies agreement growing 
out of differences. But when differences 
arise, only policies or courses of action 
should ever be involved. A fellow board 
member is not to be condemned because 
of his opinion. It is the opinion, the 
policy, the course of action that is, per- 
chance, wrong. A policy may be rightly 
criticized and vigorously opposed; a fellow 
board member may not be. Every con- 
troversial issue should be thoroughly 
discussed before the board acts, but all 
differences should be purely impersonal. 


The majority action of the board on a 
given issue should become the policy of the 
entire board until such time as the question 
is again raised for consideration. Only 
in the most exceptional cases, where 
dishonest or corrupt practice on the part 


of a majority of the board actually threatens 
the welfare of the district, is a board 
member justified in resisting board action. 
The board member’s first duty is to the 
public, and, to be sure, he is obligated to 
carry to the public a complaint against 
corrupt action. Otherwise, he is obligated 
to support the action of the majority of 
the board. Teamwork is the first principle 
of board action. A member with the 
proper conception of his relation to the 
board will criticize neither the action of the 
board as a whole nor that of a fellow 
member. 

He will present his views in board 
meeting and vote according to his best 
judgment; but if the majority vote is 
against him, he will lay aside personal 
opinions and co-operate with the majority 
in sustaining the policy of the board. 


FouR and a half centuries ago a daring 

Genoese navigator braved the dangers 
of an uncharted sea and brought three frail 
ships to anchor on the shores of a new 
continent, 

The landing was made in the month of 
October, on the twelfth. The world began 
to catch its first glimpse of the idea of the 
rotundity of the earth. The course of the 
thinking of centuries was changed, and the 
civilized world embarked on new and 
unparalleled enterprises. 

Indomitable courage and the fierce 
spirit of adventure drive the pioneer to 
mighty conquests. The achievements of 
Christopher Columbus symbolize the dar- 
ing of the dreamer’s day. Today, more than 
four centuries after his momentous voyages, 
America remains the wonderland of the 
ages. Vast undiscovered continents in the 
realms of social adventure still challenge 
the dreamers of dreams in the fields of 
social and economic relationships. Our 
destiny cannot yet be foretold. The 
seekers of that destiny are found in a 
million classrooms seeking for chart and 
compass to guide the feet of a new genera- 
tion upon the uncharted ways of life. 

Like Columbus of old they have unfurled 
their sails to the shifting winds. Like him 
they ofttimes have troublous crews. But 
with the same unconquerable hope and 
faith they hail the gleam of lights along 
the shore. 








HE CONCLUDING ARTICLES of the 
series on Daniel Boone appear in this 
issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The issue of the September number of the 
JouRNAL was followed by an unprecedented 
number of favorable comments from our 
readers. 

To Dr. J. T. Dorris, Department of 
History, Eastern State Teachers’ College 
is due much praise for untiring labor in 
securing and collaborating with the dis- 





J. T. Dorris 


tinguished array of writers who contributed 
the articles. The JoURNAL acknowledges 
its obligation to him for this scholarly and 
significant contribution to the extant 
literature on this unique figure in pioneer 
American life. 

It acknowledges also with equal grati- 
tude, its high appreciation of the momen- 
tous service rendered by the symposium of 
authors whose research has so greatly 
enhanced our general knowledge of Boone 
and his contemporaries. 


The K. E. A. 


EVERY TEACHER in Kentucky should 
be a member of the K. E. A. and the 
D. E. A. There has never been a time 
when there was such need for closer unity 
among all kinds of schools and a thorough 
knowledge of the function of all schools. 
The whole future of teachers and schools 
depends upon our organized efforts to 
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hold the gains we have made and to press 
on to other attainable goals. 


The K. E. A. needs and in justice should 
have the continued help of every teacher 
in the interest of vigorous and positive 
interpretation of the schools. 

The State Department of Education is 
in hearty co-operation with the State 
association. Every college will have its 
entire faculty on our roster of membership. 
No school system will withhold its support, 
but a scattered few individuals can retard 
progress and prevent united effort. It is 
hoped that every teacher will enthusiasti- 
cally support the organization that supports 
the teachers. 


University Conference to Empha- 
size Educational Guidance and 
Curriculum Making 


N OCTOBER 26th and 27th the 

University of Kentucky will be host 
to teachers and administrators in Ken- 
tucky. At that time the Eleventh Annual 
Educational Conference will convene in 
Memorial Hall on the university campus. 
The theme for the conference this year 
will be ‘Educational Guidance and Cur- 
riculum Making.” 

The university has invited some of the 
outstanding authorities of the nation in 
these two fields. Among those who will 
appear on the program are Dr. Richard D. 
Allen, assistant superintendent of schools 
in Providence, Rhode Island, who will 
speak on the subject “New Needs for 
Guidance,”’ and Dr. H. L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, who devotes 
his time and attention to curriculum stud- 
ies in Southern states. Strong programs 
have been arranged for both the general 
and sectional meetings. 

The Educational Conference at the 
university has become a fine, constructive 
force in building a sound program for both 
public and private education in the State. 
This meeting is attended by school people 
and laymen from all parts of the State. 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSION 


Fripay, OcTOBER 26TH 

10:00 a. m.—‘‘New Needs for Guidance.’ Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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Drck..B. 
Jaggers, State Director of Teacher 
Training, Frankfort. 


10:40 a. m.—‘‘Training for Guidance.” 


11:20 a. m—‘‘The Problem of Counseling.” Dr. 
J. B. Miner, Head of Department of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky. 


2:00 p.m.—‘‘Current Studies in Curriculum 
Making.” Dr. H. L. Caswell, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


2:40 p. m.—‘‘Problems in Kentucky’s Curriculum 
Study.” Dr. Jesse E. Adams, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


3:20 p. m.—‘‘Expected Results from Our Curric- 
ulum Study.’”’ Honorable James H. 
Richmond, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort. 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27TH 


1. Conference on Agricultural Education. Dr. 
R. H. Woods, chairman. 


2. Conference’ on Art Education. 
E. W. Rannells, chairman. 


Professor 


3. Conference on City and County Administra- 
tive Problems, Dr. Henry H. Hill, chairman. 


4. Conference on Commercial Education. Pro- 
fessor A. J. Lawrence, chairman. 


5. Conference on Elementary Education. Mrs. 
May K. Duncan, chairman. 


6. Conference on Guidance. Dr. J. B. Miner, 


chairman. 


7. Conference on Home Economics Education. 
Miss Ronella Spickard, chairman. 


8. Meeting of the Kentucky Academy of Social 
Sciences. Dr. W.J. Moore, chairman. 


9. Conference on Music Education. Miss 


Mildred Lewis, chairman. 


10. Conference on Physical Education and 
Athletic Coaching. Professor M. Potter, 
chairman. 


11. Conference on Secondary Education. Pro- 
fessor M. E. Ligon, chairman. 


12. Conference on Special Education. Mr. 


Homer Nichols, chairman. 


13. Conference on Teacher Training. Dr. R.E. 
Jaggers, chairman. 


14. Conference on the Work of the Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls. Dean Sarah 
Blanding, chairman. 


15. Conference on the Work of the Registrar. 
Dr. Ralph Hill, chairman. 


16. Conference on the Work of Attendance 
Officers. Mr. Moss Walton, chairman. 
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IF and AND 


Ir YOU ARE a beginning teacher 
And now enter the sacred portals 
Of a profession that deals 
With impressionable minds 
And immortal souls 

You should realize 

That yours is more 

Than a job 

In which to earn 

Money. 

If you cannot look 
Beyond a freckled face 
And soiled hands 

And towsled hair, 

And see a citizen 

Of tomorrow, 

You are not a teacher 
And will not be 

Until the scales fall 
From your eyes 

And you catch a glimpse 
Of the vision splendid. 

If wriggling little bodies 
Annoy you 

And mischievous conduct 
Of excessive energy 
Irritates you, 

Then you need to be 
Rebaptized with the love 
Of Him who said: 
“Suffer these ‘little ones 
To come unto me.” 


If when the day begins 
You wish for its end 

And when the week begins 
You long for its close 

And when the year begins 
You pray for flight of time, 
You are in the wrong business 
And no joy will come 
From your labor 

And no inspiration 

Will be born in the heart 
Of a little child 

And no generation 

Will rise up 

To call you blessed. 


W. P. K. 


Sometimes it requires more courage to 
stand still than to go ahead. 
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Shall We Have a Militant 
Profession? 


By J. O. LEwIs, 
Superintendent Fulton Ciiy Schoo!s 


FOR THREE quarters of a century the 

educational leaders in Kentucky have 
striven repeatedly and continuously for a 
reorganization of the State’s educational 
administrative machinery. It is but fair 
to say that prior to 1908 the State super- 
intendent was usually the outstanding 
force seeking to bring about this and other 
needed reforms. Since this time the 
Kentucky Education Association, through 
its officers, committees, and individual 
members, has fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the State superintendent in a com- 
bined effort to achieve their common ideals. 


Through this persistency they gathered 
strength. Their successes came nearer to 
achieving their goal. Finally in 1932, 
under a combined effort and the personal 
leadership of James H. Richmond, the 
legislature authorized the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission, which was appointed by 
Governor Laffoon. This commission pro- 
ceeded to make Kentucky educationally 
conscious to such an extent that the 
legislature of 1934 adopted the report of 
the commission which embodied about 
all of the reforms thought necessary to 
revamp our educational machinery. 


So today, the educational forces in 
Kentucky from the State superintendent 
to the most humble rural teacher, find 
themselves seemingly without a goal. 
Let us not be deceived! Never before in 
the history of the State has so great an 
obligation rested upon the school people! 
Our attitude will determine whether the 
new school code will bring about a new 
and desirable era for education in the State, 
or whether it will become a shamble, that 
will cause our second condition to be far 
worse than the first. The situation demands 
that each of us shall have a militant 
attitude; that we shall create the impres- 
sion that we have just begun to fight; that 
each of us shall dedicate ourselves anew 
to the principle that there shall be an 
equal educational opportunity for every 
Kentucky child. 


It remains for us to convince the Com- 
monwealth, which has given to us through 





its legislature just about everything for 
which we asked, that we have the courage, 
the ability, and the determination to carry 
our ideals into action. There must be no 
let down in our efforts! There must be 
no division in our ranks! There must be 
an honest and a sincere consecration upon 
the part of all of us to do our part ina 
State-wide effort to interpret correctly 
the New Code, so that the children of the 
Commonwealth may be better educated. 

Let this be our goal, and may we never 
cease to be militant for its achievement 
and maintenance. If you are inclined to 
think that the battle is won, review the 
history of the temperance question in our 
State and ration, and rededicate yourself 
to an alert, militant, child-centered, 
educational philosophy, for out of such 
will the future educational well-being of 
the State be builded. 


Attendance Officers to Meet 


A MEETING of public school attend- 
ance officers has been scheduled as one 
of the sectional programs in connection 
with the Eleventh Annual Educational 
Conference, to be held at the University of 
Kentucky, October 26 and 27. 

Arrangements for the program, which has 
been set for Saturday morning, October 27, 
are in charge of Moss Walton, of the State 
Department of Education, chairman, and 
R. K. Salyers, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, secretary. 

The new school code enacted by the 1934 
General Assembly makes provision for 
attendance officers in the various school 
districts. The Educational Conference will 
be the first state-wide meeting since these 
officers were appointed, and a large attend- 
ance is expected at the sectional program 
devoted to a discussion of their problems. 


Sixteen Sectional Programs 


PROBLEMS of adjustment to the new 
school code are expected to figure 
prominently in discussions at sectional 
meetings to be held Saturday, October 
27, as a part of the Eleventh Annual 
Educational Conference at the University 
of Kentucky. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The Freedom of the Teacher 


By Evev B. Howron, 
Principal Hebbardsville High School, Henderson Couniy, Kentucky 


HANK GOD, there are no public 

schools in Virginia,’’ once said the 

tyrannical Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia. He knew that the public schools 
were the instrument of democracy designed 
primarily to fit the people for self-govern- 
ment, that to serve their purpose they 
must open the avenues of discussion and 
of inquiry concerning civic realities and 
needs, and that they would, therefore, 
endanger his position as a tyrant. 


Needless to say, there are many Governor 
Berkeleys today. Not being able to boast 
in the same capacity as their famous 
predecessor, they establish themselves as 
tyrants by making the schools subservient 
to their authority. Unfortunate occur- 
rences in foreign countries have shown us 
how easy it is for this to happen, so the 
friends of public education and of democ- 
racy in our own country are extremely 
wary of attempts to interfere with the 
present freedom of our public schools. 


Recent attacks upon the freedom of the 
teachers in the public schools have been 
regarded as unfriendly to the cause of 
public education and to the underlying 
principles of our democratic government 
—freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech. Attempts of certain groups to 
discourage discussion of social, economic, 
and political issues in the classroom have 
made the subject of academic freedom one 
of outstanding interest. 


Educational leaders and groups of 
teachers and administrators in almost every 
meeting and in almost every professional 
publication are discussing this subject and, 
in the interest of national safety and 
national progress as well as in the interest 
of the teaching profession, are proclaiming 
the need for greater academic freedom 
instead of an increase in the restrictions 
that already prevail. Very characteristic 


of the general sentiment is the statement 
made by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel 
Road Temple, Cleveland, in one of the 
principal addresses of the Cleveland Con- 
vention of Superintendents: 
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If we are to work for a better social order, our 
children must be taught what is wrong with the 
existing social order. Its deficiencies must be 
uncovered, its shortcomings exposed, fairly, frankly, 
without passion or bias but without understatement, 
subterfuge, or apologetics. ! 


In like manner, Paul D. Collier, super- 
visor of Public Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, before the Cleveland Association 
of High School supervisors, declared: 


The schools are being made safe places where 
controversial issues are avoided and discouraged and, 
therefore, the elements by which a pupil builds 
convictions and a philosophy of life are left out. 
It is true that there would be difficulties in certain 
situations, but we no longer have any right to 
dodge the social, economic, and political issues of 
the day. In fact, they must become the heart of 
secondary education.? 


For the first time in the history of the 
National Education Association one entire 
general session of the Washington meeting 
was devoted to this subject. Dr. Thomas 
W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, in a very comprehensive dis- 
cussion pointed out the need of academic 
freedom in a democracy and then set forth 
the following formula: 


It is only the truth that counts and the welfare of 
the young who are to be taught. If the truth is 
known, it must be taught without fear or favor; if 
it is not known, as so often is the case in the chal- 
lenging subjects of the current curriculum, then 
nothing remains for the teacher but to examine 
with his pupils all the facets of the problem, includ- 
ing the teacher’s own personal opinion, and to 
stimulate them to honest, penetrating, and coura- 
geous investigation on their own initiative ; 


Academic freedom is essential not only for the 
happiness of the individual, but also for the strength 
and well-being of the State. Any attempt at 
denial can end only in tragedy. * 


Doctor Gosling’s formula constitutes 
what educators in general mean by academ- 
ic freedom in the school. It is the very 
essence of democracy, guaranteeing the 
rights of the learner as well as the rights 


1 Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. ‘‘Educating Children oe Fs 


New Deal.”” The Journal of the N. E. A., April, 1934, p. 
2 Paul D. Collier. ‘Preservation of the Ideals of sae 
Education.”’ The High School Quarterly, April, 1934, p. 132. 


3 Thomas W, Gosling. ‘‘Academic Freedom.’’ School and 


Society, July 21, 1934, p. 81 
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of the teacher. Well-meaning and well- 
informed American citizens will not attempt 
a denial of such freedom. 


The trouble lies in the fact that much of 
the American public is not well informed 
concerning the significance of academic 
freedom and, as a result, is falling into the 
hands of certain self-interested or short- 
sighted minorities who are attempting to 
arouse a general distrust in our teachers. 
Charges of communism, indoctrination, 
etc., are being used to frighten the people 
into restricting the freedom of the teacher 
not only within the school, but also as 
individuals and citizens outside the school. 
Excesses and abuses in rare instances are 
being used to challenge the freedom of the 
whole profession. Open criticisms, sug- 
gested limitations, and insecure tenure are 
all being used to repress and hedge in 
teachers already repressed to such an extent 
that they are often referred to as a politi- 
cally incompetent and socially inferior 
class. 


These conditions were recognized by the 
National Education Association, and the 
following set of very practical resolutions 
was adopted: 


Teachers are under the obligation to present all 
points of view on controversial issues, and therefore 
should have the right to express their own opinions 
on such issues without danger of reprisal by the 
school administration or by pressure groups in the 
community. 

The teacher should also be guaranteed the 
constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly and the right to support actively 
organized movements which they consider in their 
own interest and the public interest. The teacher’s 
conduct outside the school should be subject to no 
external controls to which other citizens are not 
subjected. 

The sudden singling out of teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance is a means of intimidation of 
teachers which can be used to destroy the right of 
academic freedom. 


Whether or not the freedom set forth in 
this charter of liberty will ever be attained 
depends largely upon the teachers them- 
selves. We can not find freedom by failing 
to perform our duties in the classroom and 
by conforming to restrictions applied to 
our private lives. Instead, we must work 
together to acquaint the people with the 
objectives and goals of public education, 
and to arouse them to an awareness of the 
vital meaning and practical import of 
academic freedom in the attainment of 


these goals and objectives. We must in 
our own and in our parent-teacher organi- 
zations work upon the majority of the 
community to get tenure laws through our 
legislature. Finally, we must work for a 
strongly integrated organization of our 
profession—an organization which in the 
interest of public welfare will take and 
hold a consistent and determined position 
on the question of academic freedom and 
will have the power and the nerve to pro- 
tect worthy members in the use of that 
freedom and to disbar members who 
abuse that freedom. Such an organization 
would go a long way in gaining the respect 
and confidence of the public. 

In short, we must unite our profession, 
get the co-operation and the support of 
the public, and find ways and means of 
defending academic freedom in our schools. 
In so doing, we will free our profession and 
save our nation. 


PPROXIMATELY seventy county 

superintendents are making early 
starts on their county-wide matches in 
response to the Courier-Journal’s invitation 
to participate in the eleventh annual State 
Spelling Bee. 

The National Spelling Bee and the State 
Spelling Bee have won wide recognition, 
and both educational projects originated 
in Kentucky under sponsorship of the 
Courier-Journal. The fact that the Spell- 
ing Bee is entering its second decade with 
extensive participation throughout the 
United States is seen as justification for the 
early indorsement of this project given by 
the directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

In Kentucky each of the one hundred 
and twenty counties is eligible to conduct 
a match, the county champions meeting 
in Louisville in April on the second day 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
Convention to compete for $500 in cash 
and dictionaries. The State Champion goes 
to Washington with his teacher as chaperon 
for the National Spelling Bee. Second- and 
third-class cities are invited to send separate 
champions, independent of county matches. 
The cities so privileged are Ashland, 
Covington, Lexington, Newport, Paducah, 
Bowling Green, Corbin, Frankfort, Hender- 
son, Hopkinsville, Maysville, Middlesboro, 
and Owensboro. 
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What Can the Schools Do About 
the Crime Problem? 


By LEE KIRKPATRICK, 


(A.B., Georgetown College; A.M., Columbia University, 
Graduate Student, Harvard University) 


Superintendent Paris City Schools 


SUSPECT the Kentucky schools today 

are doing as good work in the field of 

character education as any schools in 
America. In fact, the State Committee 
on character education which was a part 
of the Kentucky White House Conference 
Committee found after a _ reasonably 
thorough study of character education in 
Kentucky that many fine pieces of work 
were going on. This committee found the 
work being done modestly and quietly by 
the Kentucky schools. We found every 
institution of higher learning carrying 
forward an interesting and well-planned 
program in this field. We found many 
counties and cities organized and at work 
in this important field. It is my sincere 
opinion that Kentucky schools are doing 
well in this field. 


To all thoughtful people and especially 
to students in the field of education this 
problem of crime is a very disquieting one. 
The mounting crime rate is viewed with 
considerable anxiety. It is charged that 
the home and the church are not function- 
ing in the field of moral training as well as 
they used to function. I am satisfied that 
the home and the church have changed in 
their method, but I am not so certain that 
they are failing to do their part in the field 
of moral development in our youth. 


It is said that the age of the criminal 
has dropped from twenty-five years of age 
to twenty years of age. We are told 
practically every day by the press of the 
country that our criminal courts are filled 
up with youth. Boys and girls start to 
school younger, finish school younger, 
enter college younger, and in fact, youth is 
emphasized today in every activity of life. 
So this to my mind partly explains why 
they get to the criminal courts younger. 

We as teachers are sometimes inclined 
to say that we are not concerned directly 
with the criminal youth. Some of us have 


undoubtedly done our bit in producing him. 
Criminality does not burst full-bloom 
within an individual but is the process of 
long growth. 

Some people are inclined to think of 
character education as something needed 
only for the inherent criminal. However, 
it is now generally conceded that the 
decidedly large majority of socially healthy 
children are the ones who will ultimately 
make society desirable, and consequently 
character education in the schools has 
assumed a place of new importance. It 
has been in keeping with the general 
movement in the past decade that we have 
turned to the school for help. It has been 
the hope that they with their created 
environments, highly trained teachers, 
and the wealth of the community behind 
them could accomplish results where 
others have failed. 


The last fifteen years have seen the answer 
of the schools. During this time much 
has been said and many books written 
about character education. Courses of 
study have been prepared and effectively 
used for school administrative units. 
Prizes have been given for the production 
of character-development plans. Numerous 
researches have been made looking into 
the nature of character. Techniques have 
been devised for the measurement of 
various factors relating to character, how- 
ever, notwithstanding this tremendous 
activity we are just on the threshold of 
new advances in a field that has been 
worked for over 2,000 years. 


In coming right down to the crux of this 
question, what can the schools do about 
the crime problem? I want to say it this 
way, the schools must realize that they 
must co-operate fully with the churches, 
the homes, and all units that touch the 
lives of the children. If the schools are to 
function in the largest way in reducing 
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crime they must do everything possible 
for the lives of the children while they are 
passing through the schools. 


There has been and still is some con- 
fusion about how to approach this work. 
Doctor Betts in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for May, 1928, 
has the following to say about the approach. 
I like the way he states it and I quote 
it in full: 


Shall the approach to character education in 
the schools be direct or indirect? For the adminis- 
trator, direct. Otherwise no consistent and con- 
tinuous emphasis will be placed on character out- 
come throughout the school. Laissez-faire has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 


For the teacher, direct. If he does not have in 
mind the qualities of character he seeks to develop 
in his pupils and plan his instruction with this in 
view, his responsibility has not been fulfilled. It is 
a truism in education that only those objectives 
which are clearly defined and faithfully sought are 
actually achieved. 


For the pupil, both direct and indirect. The 
psychology of childhood and youth should seem to 
dictate that for those below the age of self-criticism, 
ideal-forming awareness of the self. the approach 
should be predominantly direct. The situation 
rather than the trait should receive chief emphasis. 


For the curriculum, direct. Curriculum content, 
is, or may be, a large factor in defining desirable 
character traits and stimulating their pursuits. 
Some proportion of the curriculum should be 
determined with this objective definitely in mind. 


For the time schedule, largely, but not wholly, 
indirect. In most cases the teaching of desired 
traits and attitudes can probably best be done in 
connection with regular class procedure or the 
ordinary run of extra-curriculum activities. Every 
teacher should feel free, however, to omit arithmetic 
or language for a period now and then and give 
the time to consideration of character problems as 
occasions arise , 


For pupil management, direct Pupils 
should be given the largest measure of responsibility 
for the group life of the school which their develop- 
ment enables them to use successfully. The 
organization and management of the school should 
aim first of all at making it a true democracy where 
good traits of character are at a premium. 


Doctor Betts would seem to prefer the 
happy combination of the indirect and 
direct methods and this seems entirely 
plausible. Personally, I do not see any 
conflict in the two methods. One method 
tomy mind is the supplement of the other. 

“Tn ‘closing I want to say it this way, 
there is no place in the great American 
Public School System for a man or a woman 
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without the highest type of Christian 
character. After all is said the test of the 
teacher is his life. The best curriculum 
in character education is an intelligent, 
interested, well trained Christian teacher 
in every classroom. The only recom- 
mendation that I have to make today on 
this question on which you have asked me 
to write is that now as we are starting to 
put into practice the excellent school code 
that we have, that we realize the influence 
of our own lives in our profession, and that 
we think of the children in Kentucky as 
individual souls all having possibilities, and 
that we refrain from thinking of them only 
in statistical columns, and as we set our 
faces toward the future in the administra- 
tion of the new code that we think not only 
in terms of better academic preparation 
for our work, but that we think of better 
spiritual preparation, and that we endeavor 
to increase our concern about the happiness 
and the success of Kentucky children. 


It is my opinion that the new Kentucky 
School Code is a reality today because our 
school people in Kentucky have this 
concern for the happiness and success of 
the children of this State. 


The training for character has always 
been the leading objective of all education. 
All of our curriculum and the manner in 
which it is administered should produce 
good character. We must realize that the 
schools of the future must be more sensitive 
to their obligation to youth and their 
opportunities to contribute to society 
through better trained boys and girls. 
We shall never turn out better boys and 
girls from the schools unless we definitely 
plan to do it. I am satisfied that our 
schools can practically solve the crime 
problem if they definitely plan to do it, but 
they must co-operate fully with the homes, 
churches, and all other units of society in 
the solution of this problem. The schools 
can not solve the problem alone any more 
than the home and the church can solve it 
alone. The crime problem in this country 
today will only yield to group solution. 
Are we willing, as classroom teachers and 
administrators in Kentucky, to accept the 
opportunity and let this year mark the 
beginning of a new era in the schools of 
Kentucky? May this new era be charac- 
= ey by its interest in better boys and 
girls. 
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Responsibility of Secondary School for 
Training in the Use of Leisure 





By Lewis M. THompson, 


Bryan Station High School, Fayette County, Kentucky 


EVOLUTIONARY changes in mod- 
R ern society have brought renewed 

emphasis upon the responsibility of 
the secondary school for training in the 
use of leisure. Theoretically the school 
has included this training as a part of its 
program. Practically, however, very little 
has been done. This is apparent when one 
considers the time spent in mediocre or 
even harmful recreational pursuits. It is 
the purpose of this discussion to restate 
the responsibility of the school and to 
suggest ways of meeting the need for 
training in leisure activities. 


As a background for our consideration 
it should be pointed out that of the approxi- 
mate fifteen hours of waking time per day 
an average of from five to seven hours is 
spent along vocational lines. This means 
that after routine activities are excluded 
there are approximately sixty hours per 
week at the disposal of the individual. 
During this time self-direction is impera- 
tive. Thus he must not only be adapted 
to follow a worthwhile activity, but also 
be capable of selecting and developing this 
interest. It is, therefore, evident that 
training in self-direction is an important 
phase of this work of the school. 


The whole field of school endeavor should 
aim at pupil direction; in fact, various 
devices have been advocated and used with 
some degree of success—possibly all too 
meager to be satisfactory. It is, however, 
the primary interest of this paper to discuss 
the responsibility and work of the school 
with respect to the activities themselves, 
a field in which our aims seem less definite 
and our devices still more crude. 


In attempting to point out that the 
school is responsible for the training in the 
use of leisure, we must at first assume that 
such training is necessary for all or at least 
the greater number of our people. That 
they should be prepared to spend profitably 
that ever increasing amount of time now 
devoted to the mechanics of living seems 
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too self-evident to require proof. In order 
to establish the responsibility of the school 
for this task, a number of points can be 
emphasized. First, both by definition and 
philosophy, education should include a 
training for the whole of life. Surely, such 
a large per cent of our time as is available 
for leisure cannot be safely neglected. 


Even though the importance of the 
utilization of leisure time is generally 
recognized by leaders, there are many 
educators who still look upon recreational 
activities as objects of toleration. To 
them, club and non-academic interests are 
extra-curricular in fact as well as in name: 
a safety device whose justification comes 
from the reaction upon discipline rather 
than from any intrinsic value in the 
activity itself. The proper balance in our 
educational program in this respect will 
only be found when school men realize 
that the leisure occupations of the adoles- 
cent furnish as important a place during 
that period as do similar avocational pur- 
suits in the older age groups. In fact, 
these activities are even more important 
in that they not only meet the expression 
and leisure needs of the individual, but 
are also foundational to fuller self-expres- 
sion and direction in later life. Since we 
are aware that leisure time will be spent in 
some way, our problem is to train in the 
selection and pursuit of worthwhile diver- 
sions. As we have quite definitely ques- 
tioned the extent of transfer from one type 
of training to another, we must face the 
problem of direct training for leisure time. 
Where then should this training be empha- 
sized? 


The age, development, and interests of 
the secondary school pupil indicate that 
this is the ideal time to meet this need of 
the individual. During this time interest 
in many of the eight fields of activity is 
either strengthened into a more permanent 
form or neglected, never to return to its 
proper place. 
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Pupi!s with an interest in various hobbies 
have often found themselves forced to 
abandon a valuable activity in order to 
meet the demands of an academic curricu- 
lum. This interest should have been 
recognized, used as a point of departure, a 
correlating activity, and a permanent 
recreational asset. Still others who have 
developed valuable skills of a recreational 
nature in the elementary grades are 
ridiculed by less ambitious and less appre- 
Cciative associates, and sometimes teachers, 
until such activities are dropped as being 
childish and elementary. Whereas, the 
school should again have capitalized upon 
this activity to the benefit of all concerned. 
Active interests in social life also show 
marked increase during the secondary 
school age, and it is especially important 
that this potent factor be utilized from 
the beginning. 


In the next place, the school should 
assume responsibility for leisure training 
because of the value of such pursuits to 
its own general welfare. Motivation is 
probably best secured by correlation of 
outside interests and more academic school 
work. Social attitudes and ideals are 
readily illustrated and taught in contacts 
made during these recreational periods. 
Techniques and muscular skills are de- 
veloped with resulting benefit to other 
activities. It is probably safe to make a 
generalization stating that the pupils who 
will be most capable to assist in school 
problems and projects are those with wider 
training and interests in hobbies. 


The last factor to be considered is the 
fact that the school is the best agency 
fitted to provide the training in question. 
This will become evident in the following 
section dealing with the ways in which 
the school can give specific leisure training. 
In suggesting general ways in which the 
secondary school can meet the demands 
for leisure training it is not the author’s 
intention to suggest expensive equipment 
or to greatly increase the personnel of the 
teaching force or to increase the load of the 
existing teachers. The program as already 
suggested rather includes a reorganization 
of exiscing practices. In many schools, 
additional expense would be involved. 
However, since false economy is not 
economy at all, this can probably be 
justified. 


Our first point is a recognition of the 
value of leisure training and the responsi- 
bility of the school as already discussed. 
This would lead to a complete reorganiza- 
tion of courses of study-curricula and 
program of studies. Many of our so-called 
extra-curricular activities would become 
curricular with a definite provision for 
their proper emphasis. More than this, 
however, recreational training would be- 
come a specific aim of every possible 
field. Leisure activities have been divided 
into eight major fields—‘‘reading, dra- 
matics, physical activities, art, handcrafts, 
music, nature, and social life.’’ It should 
be said that while it is true that many of 
our schools include these in the curriculum, 
this does not insure their development 
from the leisure standpoint. In fact, their 
presence may do the opposite, and make 
us feel that we are providing a training 
which will not result without conscious 
effort toward a definite goal. 


Let us deal with each of the eight fields 
mentioned and give a few specific examples 
of possible procedure: Reading—(1) Early 
in our courses in English (not literature) 
the pupils would be encouraged to sample 
all types of recreational literature. (2) A 
criterion for judging this type of literature 
should be developed by the group and used 
repeatedly in order that the pupil can 
objectively judge his own reading. (3) 
Required literature reading should be as 
varied as possible in order to allow for 
individual differences and not to create an 
aversion to reading. (4) The school-day 
should be so organized that recreational 
reading can be carried on during the day 
when library facilities are available. (5) 
The facilities of the school should be at 
the service of the pupil when it comes to 
obtaining material for the home. Economy 
by collective buying should be encouraged. 


In respect to Dramatics, Art, and Music 
much the same could be said. With 
recreation in mind it should be remembered 
that mastery of technique is not necessary 
to either appreciation or creative expres- 
sion. Our specialization in teaching has 
in some cases led us to emphasize produc- 


tion, theory, and the more advanced work [ 


to the loss of those who will spend but a 


few months in the secondary school or in [ 


the special activity. 
(Continued on page 47) 




















N unwarranted emphasis upon gram- 
mar drills, technicalities, and other 
matters of form, with surprisingly 

little concern about the pupil having 
something to say, are among the out- 
standing findings set forth in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education mono- 
graph, “Instruction in English,’’ available 
from the Government Printing Office. 
There is a notable lack of recognition of 
the major objectives of expression and the 
methods most effective in achieving those 
objectives, this Federal Office of Education 
Survey report points out. 


“SrtaAs MARNER” LEADS 


Among its other findings, the report of 
the nation-wide study of high school 
English announces literature of English 
authorship takes an overwhelming lead in 
the classics taught American high school 
children. ‘‘Silas Marner’ ranks first and 
“Julius Caesar” second. 

The study reveals that there are thirty 
classics most frequently used in junior, 
senior, and four-year high schools. The 
“TIdylls of the King,” “‘Ivanhoe,” and ‘‘The 
Tale of Two Cities’’ compete for third 
place. Five of the titles are dramas, and 
all of them are Shakespearean. Four of 
them are novels by George Eliot, Scott, 
Dickens, and Stevenson. Ten are long 
narrative or epic poems, five are short 
stories, three are collections of essays, short 
stories, and verse, One is an essay, One an 
oration, and one a combination of story 
and essay. Eighteen of the thirty titles 
are from English literature, seven from 
American, two from other foreign sources, 
and three from a combination of all. 


UNUSUAL PRACTICES 


The National Survey of Secondary 
Education, of which this monograph is one 
report, was conducted by authority of 
Congress under the auspices of the Federal 
Office of Education. The former United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, was director, and 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 


High School Instruction in English 


From a National Survey of Secondary Education 
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education in the University of Chicago, 
was associate director. 


The survey, which was a three-year 
investigation by an eminent group of 
educators, it is emphasized by Carl A. 
Jessen, co-ordinator of the survey, and 
present Federal Office of Education spec- 
ialist in secondary education, aimed pri- 
marily at discovering and studying not the 
usual but the unusual practices, not the 
ordinary procedures but the extraordinary 
ones. 


Prepared by Dora V. Smith, the mono- 
graph “Instruction in English” constitutes 
one of twenty-eight special survey reports 
now in process of publication. It presents 
an analysis of one hundred and fifty-six 
courses of study in English, published since 
1925, for junior and senior high schools in 
one hundred and twenty-seven representa- 
tive cities of thirty-five states, varying in 
population from less than 2,000 to New 
York with its millions. It further records 
findings during special visits to classrooms 
and conferences with teachers and super- 
visors in seventy outstanding junior and 
senior high schools. 


WHAT GRAMMAR? 


Doctor Smith, associate professor in 
education at the University of Minnesota, 
was specialist in English of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. The 
monograph she prepared reveals changes 
that have occurred with reference to Eng- 
lish instruction, and describes present 
conditions, proffering suggestions for fur- 
ther study. Among the findings is one 
indicating a considerable amount of uncer- 
tainty surrounding the formal study of 
grammar. On this study emphasis varies. 
For example, some courses list forty-five 
principles to receive attention while others 
enumerate as many as one hundred and 
forty-nine. There appears to be no agree- 
ment as to what grammar is absolutely 
needed. 

In consideration of the problems of 
administration, the report concludes that 
“in the junior high school there is a general 
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tendency to reduce the time allotted to 
English to five hours a week in the ninth 
grade, and slightly more in the seventh 
and eighth.’”’ This tendency, it explained, 
is accompanied by an increasing emphasis 
of each branch of study in the school on the 
use of English as it affects its own field as 
well as an emphasis on a closer relation- 
ship of English to all studies. 


The report raises the question as to 
whether the program of interrelationship is 
carefully enough defined. ‘Study of the 
programs reveals also a disposition,’ the 
conclusion of the report continues, “‘to look 
upon English as a unified activity with 
little of the old-time division into elements, 
such as spelling, language, reading, and 
grammar taught in different courses by 
differeat teachers. 


Too. SUBJECT 


“Analysis of courses reveals a definite 
tendency to look upon English as a tool 
subject, its primary object to prepare boys 
and girls for the expressional activities of 
everyday life. More and more, literary 
aspects of writing are being reserved for 
superior pupils in classes or are being 
taught under individual direction for 
creative writing.” 


“Activities in oral composition show 
significant changes in the direction of con- 
versation, informal discussion, and simple 
explanation, or story-telling, as contrasted 
with former emphasis upon audience 
speaking and the formalities of debate. 
Written composition seems less successful 
in breaking with tradition. Even letter 
writing seems neglected in certain quarters 
to a degree not warranted by its importance 
in everyday life.”’ 


The report continues by pointing out 
that ‘‘there is evident throughout the 
course in composition a preoccupation with 
matters of form, and surprisingly little 
concern with having something to say.” 
The study reveals that the average junior 
high school devotes three-fifths of the time 
to composition, and two-fifths to literature. 
From the ninth to the twelfth grade there 
is a gradual decrease in the time devoted 
to composition. 

There is an indication of a gradual 
increase in time devoted to literature from 
the seventh grade through the twelfth, 


and a corresponding decrease in emphasis 
upon composition. 


Arms OF COURSES 


The general aims of composition teaching 
set forth in fifty-three junior high school 
courses and sixty-seven senior and four-year 
high school courses emphasize skill in the 
organization of thought as first in impor- 
tance, mastery of fundamentals in grammar 
as second, and clear expression of thought 
as third. Increasing the vocabulary, ap- 
preciation of the value of adequate expres- 
sion, effective style, and skill in the selection 
of subject matter, follow in the next order 
of emphasis. Clear, orderly thinking and 
skill in forms of discourse take next places. 
The remainder include: Fitting for activi- 
ties of everyday life, the mastery of the 
sentence, skill in the use of rhetorical 
principles, skill in paragraph construction, 
increased interest in social and civic affairs, 
and finally courtesy in the interchange of 
ideas. It is pointed out further that the 
aim of developing vivid imagination occurs 
only three times in one hundred and twenty 
courses of study. 

“The relative emphasis on various aims 
in junior versus senior high schools is 
curiously interesting. One would expect 
the larger stress on accuracy in the lower 
school, and on organization in the higher. 
However, to find the junior high school 
emphasizing technical rhetorical principles, 
forms of: discourse, and elements of style 
to a greater degree than the senior high 
school, suggests a need for careful considera- 
tion of function on the part of curriculum 
makers in the lower school.” 


LITERATURE COURSE BROADENING 


As to the teaching of literature, the 
report continues: ‘‘Foremost among the 
aims of literature teaching today is breadth 
of understanding and interests through 
vicarious experience in reading. Next in 
importance is the development of desire 
and standards of evaluation to continue 
reading under one’s own direction.”’ In 
consequence of these outstanding aims, 
there has been a broadening of the litera- 
ture course to meet the varied interests 
and needs of the adolescent boy and girl. 
There has followed an increased co-opera- 
tion between the librarian and the teacher 
of English. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Myths as Literature for Children 


By LILLIAN HOLLOWELL, 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


HOULD MYTHS be included in litera- 
S ture for children? This question is 
not new; neither does the writer pre- 
sume to add the final word to the contro- 
versy. However, it is possible to make a 
few valid deductions regarding the subject. 


The word ‘‘myth’’ comes from the Greek 
“mythos,’’ meaning a story. Therefore, 
myths are defined as stories invented by 
primitive man to explain natural phenom- 
ena. As he observed such _ physical 
occurrences as the rising and setting of the 
sun, the change of seasons, and the succes- 
sion of day and night, or as he felt the heat 
of the sun and violence of the storm, he 
was filled with wonder, curiosity, and awe, 
and began to seek for causes beneath the 
outward appearance of things. Recogniz- 
ing in these manifestations some being 
more powerful than himself, but being 
unable to think of forms so diversified in 
action as one power or God, he conceived 
of these forces as gods with various attri- 
butes and qualities in terms of human 
experience. With a childlike imagination, 
he endowed natural objects with life, con- 
ferred upon them human and superhuman 
passions and powers, and invented fanciful 
stories as satisfactory explanations. 


Thus, the Greeks said Poseidon’s wrath 
caused the storm at sea, Zeus hurled 
the thunderbolt, Phoebus drove the flam- 
ing sun chariot, and Demeter’s mourn- 
ing the loss of her daughter brought the 
winter. The Norse interpreted spring as 
the waking of Iduna and the sun as Balder, 
the most benignant of the gods. When 
thunder rolled and lightning flashed, Thor 
was driving his chariot and throwing his 
hammer. The rainbow was a bridge lead- 
ing from Midgard, the home of men, to 
Asgard, the abode of the gods. 


Such natural interpretations in terms of 
supernatural agencies were not the inven- 
tion of any one individual, but like nursery 
tales, anonymous in origin, they were 
handed down and accepted by primitive 
people as true. In time, as life and social 
conditions changed, myths became less 


simple and more allegorical and approached 
purer ideas of divinity. Historical and 
legendary events were interwoven until 
legends and myths are not easily dis- 
tinguishable and are often one. 


While almost all races have their myths, 
the Greeks, with their exuberance of fancy 
and love for beauty, created and developed 
myths superior to all others in delicacy 
and artistic feeling. What could be more 
poetic than Narcissus living in the lovely 
blossom bearing the name, Pandora’s 
curiosity causing all the plagues of mankind, 
or Aurora waking the world with her beams 
of light? 


The Romans did not produce a mythol- 
ogy of their own, but adopted the Greek 
conception concerning the gods and took 
over the stories and attached them to 
Roman deities. Since our knowledge of 
Greek civilization comes mainly from the 
Latin language, the Roman divinities are 
better known than the Greek names. 


Although American Indian myths never 
developed into a consistent system like the 
Greek myths and are often confusing as to 
tribes and gods, yet, as pourquoi or myth- 
developing tales, they are especially attrac- 
tive to children. The Indian was a child 
of nature and a close observer of her many 
moods. The sound of the wind and the 
water, the radiance of the sun and moon, 
and the habits of birds and animals—all 
appealed to him. Therefore he formulated 
fanciful stories to convey his explanations 
of the Mighty Mother and her children. 
Manitou or the Great Spirit was the 
principal deity, but different tribes had 
subordinate gods possessing similar powers. 
Many of the Indian myths and legends 
have been sentimentalized and simplified 
until they have lost the picturesque 
original flavor and are lacking in literary 
value. Perhaps, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, 
although poetized, is still the most familiar 
Indian legend. 


As a part of our cultural background, 
Norse myths should be better known 
among Anglo-Saxon descendants. The 
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Norse people had not the love of beauty, 
which characterized the Greeks, but they 
viewed life as a tremendous fight, loved 
danger, and honored bravery. In a spirit 
of hero worship they represented heaven, 
Valhalla, as a place for heroes slain in 
battle and their gods as men of heroic 
proportions. There is a strong human 
appeal in their gods: Odin, who yielded 
an eye in his search for wisdom; Tyr, who 
in his attempt to save Asgard from the 
enemy, lost his arm in Fenris’ jaw; and 
Thor, whose flashing hammer kept the 
frost giants away from Asgard. Terrible 
enemies—giants, the Fenris-wolf, the Mid- 
gard-serpent—were all about the god-realm, 
and Loki, the mischief-maker and evil god, 
was continually causing trouble. In this 
warfare between good and evil, Norse myth- 
makers attained a high spiritual level. They 
believed finally the twilight of the gods 
would come and the world would disappear, 
followed by the appearance of a new heaven 
and a new earth filled with abundance and 
gladness. 


These three—Greek, Indian, Norse—are 
the myths usually included in collections. 
Now, as to their suitability for children, 
let us consider some of the differences of 
opinion. 

First, those who oppose their use claim 
that they are too allegorical and compli- 
cated and that the meaning is buried 
beneath symbols too difficult and complex 
for a child’s comprehension. Naturally, 
everyone agrees that mythology dealing 
with the religion and philosophy of a race 
is not suitable for children. On the other 
hand, there are beautiful stories complete 
in themselves, which appeal to them. 
Therefore, give younger children the 
simpler myths of the explanatory type 
created at the lower stage of the racial 
development, and reserve for older boys 
and girls the more complex and symbolistic 
ones, representing the highest and most 
perfect expression of the race. 


Another pertinent objection is the use 
of inferior versions and adaptations in an 
attempt to “thin down’’ to the child’s 
understanding. Certainly not mere sum- 
maries from mythologies or any kind of 
retelling will do. Children are quick to 


recognize that these sketchy outlines are 
lacking in spirit and literary beauty. 
Teachers should be familiar, as far as 


possible, with the originals in the best 
translations and with a great many retel- 
lings and adaptations so that they may 
choose the most authentic versions best 
adapted to different age-levels. Some 
excellent collections are listed in the 
bibliography. 

Those who regard the question with 
favor advance the opinion that ‘‘myths 
are the natural literature of childhood.” 
The child mind reproducing the primitive 
mind, instinctively, endows natural objects 
with life and bestows human attributes on 
animals and plants. Since children live 
close to nature and love birds, animals, 
flowers, and trees, myths giving simple 
explanations of these appeal strongly to 
them as good stories: For example, how 
the robin’s breast became red; why the 
peacock’s tail has a hundred eyes; why the 
sunflower follows the sun; how Phaethon’s 
losing control of the horses caused the 
deserts and different races; and how the 
spider came to be. 

Living in a world of make-believe, 
children also enjoy the marvelous adven- 
tures and exciting contests of the gods and 
their superhuman achievements. There is 
great, broad humor in many of the Norse 
myths—for instance the account of Thor’s 
wonderful journey. The house in which 
Thor and his companion took refuge for 
the night proved to be the giant’s glove. 
When Thor attempted to kill the sleeping 
giant by hurling his thunderbolt with such 
force as to rend rocks, the giant only asked 
if a leaf or an acorn had fallen on his head. 
Myths offer a sufficiency of material to 
supply the most wonder-loving child: For 
example, Hercules, who as an_ infant 
strangled the poisonous serpents with his 
baby hands; Magne, the three-day-old 
son of Thor, who removed the dead giant’s 
foot from his father’s neck when all the 
gods had failed; Heimdal, who guarded 
the rainbow bridge and who could see one 
hundred miles distant and even hear the 
blossoming of grass in the valleys and the 
growing of the wool upon the flocks of 
sheep. These thrilling heroic narratives 
delight children in the middle and upper 
elementary grades. 


Indirectly, through hearing and reading 
myths as stories, the child is being prepared 
for a later understanding and enjoyment 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Daniel Boone 


As Portrayed in “The Mountain Muse” 
by Daniel Bryan 


By ANNIE F. PAYNE, 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky, Student in History, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


of the beaten path about Daniel Boone 

that would be of interest in this, his 
bicentennial year, I came upon a rare old 
book that was published in 1813. Its two 
hundred and sixty-three pages, multiplicity 
of words, and ornate rhetoric are redolent 
of the literature of the early nineteenth 
century. It is an epic poem, narrating the 
story of Daniel Boone, and representing, 
in a most elevated style, his achievements 
for the purpose of inspiring the reader 
with the love of the heroic. The action of 
the poem includes incidents, episodes, and 
characters. It abounds in descriptions, 
versifications, and much superfluous adorn- 
ment. A significant thing in the poem is 
the regard in which Boone is held by a 
contemporary. 


Of Daniel Bryan, the author, but little is 
known. He was a native of Rockingham 
County, Virginia. Though he refers to 
his many rhymes, the only known survivals 
of these are, ““The Lay of Gratitude,” 
inspired by the visit of Lafayette in 1825, 
and ‘“‘The Mountain Muse.” The author 
takes himself most seriously, and in his 
preface to ‘“The Mountain Muse” indicates 
that in the beginning his purpose was to 
compile rhymes written by him at various 
times, but the subject of Boone so possessed 
his soul that the ensuing poem was the 
result. He consigns it to posterity with 
the words: ‘Its merits must be tested in 
the crucible of discriminative taste.” 


@ SEARCHING for something outside 


On reading the poem, one is amazed at 
the ability of the author to be so prolific of 
words. Forty pages are taken up in 
descriptive language before the hero is 
introduced. The poem is divided into 
seven books, each depicting an episode in 
the life of Daniel Boone. In the first 
book one is taken back in imagination to 
Mt. Olympus, where the goddesses meet 


in celestial council to preside over the 
affairs of mortals and to decide their 
destiny. Subsequent to the transforma- 
tion of chaos into order, and previous to 
the creation of light, the heavenly hosts, 
who preside over the affairs of men, 
convene. 


All the forces of evil and misfortune 
come forth from their hiding places— 
Tempests, Earthquakes, Pestilences, Wars, 
and Revolutions. Devotion, however, is 
enkindled and Infidelity is intimidated. 
Statesmen are fired with enthusiasm and 
mariners with fearlessness, knowing that 
the hosts of heaven are omnipotent, not 
only over the affairs of land, but of the 
deep as well. In consequence of human 
depravity, Satanic influence is more potent, 
and, in face of important events, a council 
of heavenly hosts convenes. Out of the 
convocation comes the creation of Firma- 
ment Hall on the summit of the Allegheny 
Mountains and the selection of the man 
to explore the vast expanse of the West. 


After speeches by Truth, Humanity, 
and Zeal, Enterprise in a glowing speech 
depicts the wonders and beauties of Ken- 
tucky in which he, in a prophetic vision, 
sees: 


“Along Ohio’s smooth majestic stream, 
And Mississippi’s mighty flood to where, 
In statelier pomp their mingled currents roll, 
O’er distant Mexico’s blue-bosomed bay . 
Young Agriculture smiling o’er the West; 


- « « « Riéhfields, 

Green-waving Meads, and flosculous Gardens 
spread 

Beneath his gladden’d eye, their copious stores; 

While Plenty, Happiness, and Peace, and Joy, 

Religion, Science, Truth, Love, and all 

The Virtues vivify, illumine, refine, 

Exalt and sublimate the ‘New-Born World.’ ”’ 


In a glowing eulogy, the name of Daniel 
Boone is then presented. A man whom 
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“Patriot love 
With daring majesty his soul inspires, 
And would with equal valor make him brave 
The lurking dangers of the savage wild; 
Or face in open field the frowning front 
Of thundering Battle. Generous, guileless, kind, 
The gripe of sneaking Avarice ne’er compress’d 
His princely heart.” 


All agree to the selection of the hero 
who is to explore the enchanted land; 
and, after the divine blessing is implored 
by Religion, the council is dissolved. Im- 
mediately the seraph proceeds on _ his 
mission and in the Carolinian hills, along 
the ‘‘silver shining Yadkin,” he finds the 
hero engaged in patriotic devotions. He 
paints the Country of the Western Waters 
in such glowing terms that the soul of 
Daniel Boone is fired with the zeal to 
venture into the vast unknown. Only 
after a most convincing argument, in 
which he pictures Duty as the star that 
leads him on, does he gain the consent of 
his wife to his departure. After a tearful 
farewell, attended by his invisible angel, 
the hero is joined by his comrade band who 
“westward take their pathless way.”’ To 
beautify their route and cheer their march: 


“The Queen of Spring, mellifluous-breathing May, 
Walk’d with them o’er the woodland wilds, and 
steep’d 
In honey-dews the young expanding leaves; 
And through the fleckered forest flung perfumes; 
While flowerets, blooms, and fragrant foliage fill’d 
The extended boundaries of her balmy reign.” 


One night Boone and his comrades are 
awakened by a voice calling, ““My child! 
My child!” It proves to be that of a 
parent whose last surviving child has been 
abducted, supposedly by the Indians. 
Joining the party, Vulosko, the father, 
tells his life story—a happy home circle 
broken up by cruelty of the Indians. 
Boone invites Vulosko and his companion, 
Melville, to accompany his band in a search 
for the lost daughter. 


“The Queen of morn, in crimson robes array’d, 
The shadow-woven curtains now withdrew 
From round her roseate couch, and lifting high 
Above the Orient God, her blushing cheek, 
Soft, amorous smiles, upon him cast, and woo’d 
Him from his blazing chamber.” 


Thus greeted by the radiant morn, 
Boone resolves to go forth with Vulosko 
in search of the missing maid, Melcena. 


They have not gone far when they are 
arrested by the cries of one in distress. 
On drawing near, they discover a man 
seemingly in the throes of death. He 
proves to be one of the band of ruffians 
who had abducted Melcena. To them he 
tells the tragic story of her capture. Mak- 
ing a litter of boughs on which to bear the 
robber, Boone and his party start to find 
the robbers’ den. What is their joy and 
surprise, while on the way, to find Melcena 
wandering through the forest, trying to 
find her way back home. Graphically, she 
tells them of her capture and escape, after 
which they proceed to the robbers’ cave. 
Here a desperate struggle takes place and 
all the robbers are taken prisoners. After 
a night spent in a cavern, enlivened by a 
mountain tempest, Boone and the others 
continue their journey to the home of 
Vulosko where, in a simple ceremony, 
Melville and Melcena plight their troth. 
In the midst of the festivities, Boone, ever 
mindful of the task before him, leaves to 
continue his journey far into the West. 


“Swift o’er the rude featured Wilderness 
The sinewy sons of Enterprise proceed.”’ 


Thus sang the poet as Boone and his 
companions enter the ‘promised land,” 
and with him we gaze upon the ‘‘green- 
blossomed groves and_ blossom-tinted 
knolls of Kentucky.’”’ Descending into the 
valley, the poet gives a vivid description 
of the scenery: ‘‘Nature’s garden decked 
with all the fleckered pride of Paradise.” 
The Indians, resenting the intrusion of the 
white men, attack and take Boone and his 
companion, Stewart, prisoners. They take 
up their life with the Indians in a philo- 
sophical way, and, by making the best of 
a bad situation, are able to effect their 
escape while the Indians are asleep. On 
arriving at their camp after a perilous 
journey, in which they encounter many 
hardships, they find it plundered and their 
comrades gone. After a few nights spent 
in another shelter they are surprised by 
the arrival of Daniel’s brother, Squire 
Boone, and others, who bring to the hero 
cheering news of family and _ friends. 


Soon afterwards Stewart is slain by the 
Indians. Boone mourns for him and 
attests the high regard he has for him in 
the words: 
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“What though no tomb in monumental grandeur 
marks @ 

Among Mausoleums of distinguish’d Dead, 

And mossy sepulchres of many an age, 

The shrine where Stewart’s slumbering bones 
repose? 


Since Historic Genius has inscribed 
On Fame’s imperishable rolls thy name!” 


Squire Boone returns to the settlement, 
and, with the coming of winter and dreary 
solitude, Boone thus addresses him: 


‘‘My Brother, now we see what a rich fount 
Of pure felicity the mind of man 
Within itself contains,—if not defiled 
By the corruptions of soul—blackening Vice. 
How little on the gew-gaw glare of Wealth, 
On Power’s pageant pomp, and vain parade, 
The human heart for happiness depends.” 


The wilderness and its grandeur is next 
unfolded to the view, and at last our hero 
reaches the ‘“Mighty Monarch Stream, the 
great Imperial River of the West—Majestic 
Mississippi.’” In prophetic vision he sees 
the mighty rivers gush forth at the 
“Eternal’s great creative word.’’ He sees 
them on their journey to the sea: 


“With brilliant diadems of Commerce crown’d, 
And with the products of a thousand farms, 
And riches of Mercantile Kingdoms fraught, 
With Freedom’s Cities and Republics lined, 
And Happiness and Heavenly Virtue cheered.” 


Standing on the banks “in sublime 
thought,’’ Boone leaps into the waters. 
After being buffeted about by “‘profluent’”’ 
waves, he reaches again the welcome bank 
and resumes his journey. 

Next, the poet draws a vivid picture of 
an enraged buffalo herd crashing through 
the wilderness. Almost you hear the 
thundering hoof beats and the enraged 
cries of one of their number that has been 
wounded by a panther. Almost you see 
the panther, terrified by the panic he has 
caused, and cheated of his prey, leap to 
safety upon the back of one of the herd. 

After another winter is spent here with 
his brother, the intrepid hunter turns his 
steps toward the Yadkin and the little 
family he left there. There he remains 
until the third autumn, when, with his 
family and five other families he begins 
his journey back to the ‘“‘Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” On the way, the rear of the 
little caravan is attacked by Indians and 


Boone’s son is among those slain. Dis- 
couraged, the band returns to the Clinch 
and winters there. Boone is soon engaged 
in various enterprises—Dunmore’s War, 
treaty with the Cherokees, and marking 
out the Wilderness Road. 


The poet now recounts the love affairs 
of Henderson and Eliza Calaway, the 
capture of her sister, Frances, and Jemima 
Boone by the Indians and their subsequent 
rescue by Boone and others. A fitting 
climax is the sound of wedding bells for 
Jemima Boone and Flanders Calaway, 
and Holden and Frances Calaway. Not 
long is the little band of settlers allowed 
to dwell in peace and security, for soon 
the savage war whoop is heard and the 
horde descends upon them. Though the 
settlers have a measure of success in 
dispelling them, the savages are so inflamed 
by the loss of some of their number that 
they swear vengeance, and their Chiefs 


‘Bade them save from White-men’s plundering grasp 
Their ground, their game, their fruit, their fish, 
their streams, 
_— Peace, their Children, Wives, and 
a ee 


The settlers manage to hold their ground 
and after repeated conflicts the Indians 
begin to fear the heroes of “‘The Long 
Knife.’”’ Suddenly Boone is captured by 
the Indians as he is on his way to Licking 
Springs for salt. Proud of their captive, 
they treat him with great respect and he, 
in turn, seeks, by making himself con- 
versant with their language and customs, 
to win their clemency toward his people. 
On to Detroit the Shawnees go with their 
distinguished prisoner. The British com- 
mander, moved by the personality of 
Boone, seeks to buy his release from the 
Indians. Offers of gold do not tempt 
them and they take him to Chillicothe 
where he is adopted as a son by the Chief. 

After a scouting trip to the Scioto, where 
the beauties of the land inflame his soul, 
Boone returns to find the Shawnees 
besmirched with war paint preparing to 
attack his fort. It is not hard for him to 
see British influence back of the plot. 
Fleeing to warn family and friends, he 
finds that his family has returned to 
Carolina. The fort makes a brave resist- 
ance and, in spite of the treachery of the 
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A Pioneer Kidnapping. 


By WILLIAM STEWART LESTER, SR., 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 


HE most romantic event of early 

pioneer Kentucky took place near 

the Boonesborough settlement about 
the middle of July, 1776. Late Sunday 
afternoon, the fourteenth, Elizabeth and 
Frances, the daughters of Colonel Richard 
Callaway, and Jemima, the daughter of 
Captain Daniel Boone, were canoeing alone 
on the Kentucky River just below the 
town. Elizabeth was a little less than 
sixteen years old, while the other two girls 
were not more than fourteen. Leaving 
some smaller girls, crying to go with them, 
on the south or Boonesborough bank, the 
three girls steered their canoe toward the 
north side to gather flowers. On this side 
the cliffs were high, the forest thick, and 
the cane dense down to the water’s edge. 
While the canoe was near this shore, an 
Indian came suddenly out of the canebrake 
and began to push it toward the land. At 
first the girls thought he was a negro slave, 
who had recently run away from the 
settlement. One of the Callaway girls 
tried to jump into the water, but was pre- 
vented, while her sister fought their captor 
unsuccessfully with her paddle. Four 
other Indians now quickly appeared, and 
the girls were immediately taken ashore 
and the boat set adrift. The cries and 
shrieks of the girls were hushed by threats 
of flourished knives and tomahawks. 
Jemima, who had an injured foot, refused 
to proceed with her savage kidnappers 
until she was threatened with death and 
moccasins provided for her. The cloth- 
ing of the three was cut off at their 
knees to facilitate their walking through 
the woods. 


The cliff-like hill was climbed with 
difficulty, but the party made swifter 
progress on the more even ground beyond. 
As they went along the young captives 
made shrewd use of every available means 
to mark their trail for the benefit of their 
rescuers, who were sure to follow. One 
of them had a pen-knife, with which she 
cut twigs to strew along the way. The 
other two broke them with hands until 


blisters were made. They also tore up 
bits of clothing and a white handkerchief 
and scattered the shreds. In order to 
delay progress Jemima tumbled down as 
often as possible. When the captors 
observed these maneuvers, they shook 
their tomahawks over the heads of the girls, 
caught them by their hair, drew a knife 
around their throats, and threatened to 
scalp them if they continued their efforts. 


On the other hand the Indians took 
every precaution to deceive their pursuers 
and prevent rapid following. They fol- 
lowed the ridges, where footprints would 
be dim, and walked far apart through the 
thickest canebrakes they could find. When- 
ever they passed over soft ground, Betsy 
Callaway, whose shoes had high wooden 
heels, made deep imprints until the 
Indians cut the heels off. By nightfall 
they had gone six or eight miles and made 
their camp within three miles of the present 
town of Winchester. Through the night 


the captives were pinioned at their elbows, so that 
their hands could not touch each other, with one 
end of the tug with which they were tied made fast 
to a tree, while the other was laid upon one or more 
of the Indians, who sprawled themselves upon the 
ground in a circle around the prisoners. Thus, 
without sleep, the girls sat with their backs against 
a tree, weary and anxious during the weary vigils 
of the night—the dull monotony of chirping insects 
occasionally relieved by the howling of wolves or the 
hooting of owls. Jemima Boone, remembering that 
she had a pen-knife in her pocket, made an effort to 
reach it, that she might cut herself and companions 
loose and make their escape, for the Indians appeared 
to sleep soundly; but so closely was she pinioned,. 
that she could not effect her object. 


Early Monday forenoon they came upon 
a horse, which the Indians had left tied 
or was a stray. The captors wanted the 
girls to ride, particularly Jemima on 
account of her injured foot. The former 
thus hoped to secure more speed, but their 
captives were equally cunning. When 
the girls were placed on the back of the 
pony, they tickled him in the flanks with 
their feet. This caused him to rear, then 
the riders would all tumble off, which 
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meant a loss of time. When they were 
forced to remount the pony would bite at 
them. Betsy was bitten deeply enough 
on the arm to leave a life-long scar. One 
of the Indians got astride of the pony to 
demonstrate how easily it was done, only 
to be badly bitten, which brought hilartous 
laughter from the others. Whenever they 
would climb a steep hill the young girls 
would again slide off. The kidnappers 
soon realized that the pony ridden in this 
manner was a hindrance to progress and 
abandoned him. 


Whether the screams of the captured 
trio were heard in the town or the story 
of the capture was told by the little girls 
left on the south river bank is not definitely 
known. But not long after the capture 
Callaway and Boone got together a party 
of men for pursuit. Among this number 
were Samuel Henderson, who was engaged 
to be married to Elizabeth Callaway 
within a short time, John Holder and 
Flanders Callaway, who were lovers respec- 
tively of Fannie Callaway and Jemima 
Boone. 


Only one canoe was available—the one 
the Indians had sent adrift—and the 
rescue party had to wait until John Guess 
could swim over the river and bring it back. 
This was a courageous act, for no one knew 
but that the enemy were concealed near 
the river and might easily kill the swimmer. 
By this time the sun was only half an hour 
high. Boone with five others, John Guess, 
Samuel Henderson, John Floyd, John Reid, 
and William Bailey Smith, now crossed 
the river, while Colonel Callaway, Captain 
Nathanial Hart, Captain David Guess, 
Flanders Callaway, and five or six others, 
rode a mile down the river and forded it. 
In a little while the two parties were joined 
and the trail found. On Boone’s advice it 
was decided that his footmen should follow 
the trail, while Callaway and his horsemen 
should go by path to the Lower Blue Licks 
to cut off the retreat of the Indians. The 
first group followed the trail for about 
five miles before forced by darkness to 
strike camp. 


Early Monday morning the men resumed 
their pursuit. In spite of the useful signs 


of broken twigs, torn clothing, and shoe 
prints left by the girls, the pursuers had 
much difficulty in detecting the trail. 
Following up each of the several diverse 
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trails purposely made by the Indians 
caused delay. Boone’s superior knowledge 
of Indian habits and practices served his 


party well. He soon discovered that the 
pursued group was making better progress 
than his own and advised that the latter 
leave the trail and pursue a straight course 
toward the Scioto River, for two reasons: 
their passage would be more speedy; and 
he feared if they continued to follow the 
trail they might be seen by the rear 
guard of the captors first, and the captives 
be put to death rather than permit them 
to be retaken. This policy was adopted. 
The party frequently crossed the trail. 
Its progress was now much more rapid; it 
made about thirty miles that day, passing 
close to the present towns of Winchester, 
North Middletown, and Carlisle. At dawn 
Tuesday morning they resumed their 
course. By 10:00 o’clock they came to 
Hinkson’s Fork of Licking, and when they 
crossed this the members of the party 
observed that the tracks of the pursued 
were fresh and the stream still muddy 
where these had crossed. Boone now 
counseled that the kidnappers had become 
less cautious and that the whites might 
again follow the trail, which they did. 


In the meantime the girls were experi- 
encing alternately hope and_ despair. 
Jemima and Fannie were crying most of 
the time, but Betsy was more courageous 
and tried to cheer them with the certainty 
of rescue. Throughout Monday the Indians 
did not halt to cook any food, for fear that 
a fire might reveal them to the whites, but 
gave the girls dried venison and smoked 
buffalo tongue. Each of these meats, 
being both hard and unsalted, was unpala- 
table and little eaten by them. As far as 
the exigencies of the situation would 
permit, the captives were treated with 
kindness, and even a show of affection. 
As was the almost universal custom of the 
Indian race, the captors attempted no 
improprieties with their female captives. 
Just as Boone predicted the savages 
became more careless on Tuesday morning, 
and grew bold enough to kill a buffalo, 
from which they cut a choice portion. 
When they reached a place protected by 
thick cane, they stopped to cook it, and, 
having stationed a guard in the rear, 
became more careless than ever. They 
quickly built a fire, and soon were roasting 
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their meat and eating at the same time, 
with their weapons laid aside. The girls 
were sitting tied, the two younger ones 
with their heads in the lap of Betsy, who 
was trying to console them by telling them 
that their lovers would rescue them. Soon 
after they had crossed Hinkson the mem- 
bers of Boone’s party entered the Great 
Warrior’s Path, which they pursued inter- 
mittently, just as the Indians had followed 
now the path, now a buffalo trace, to elude 
the whites. Having gone eight or nine 
miles they came upon the slaughtered 
buffalo. And again Boone rightly conjec- 
tured that the Indians and their captives 
had waded in the creek for some distance to 
deceive their followers, and that they were 
preparing their meal. The whites now 
divided into two groups and proceeded 
cautiously. The Indian sentinel had left 
his post to light his pipe at the fire. In 
the thick cane the pursuers got within 
thirty yards, or less, of the enemy and saw 
them first. Although forbidden to do so, 
the foremost white fired at the Indians 
without waiting for his companions to 
come up. His aim was poor, but Boone 
and Floyd came up almost instantly and 
fired, each mortally wounding an Indian. 


Fannie and Jemima were watching a large 
Indian called “Big Jimmy” spitting meat. 
When Jemima saw the blood spurt from 
his breast and heard the gun-fire, she cried: 
“That’s Daddy’s gun.” “Big Jimmy” 
grasped his side and ran away half bent. 
The others followed, leaving practically 
everything except one gun. One of them 
as he ran flung his tomahawk at Betsy’s 
head, which he barely missed. The whites 
rushed in quickly with a low yell. Betsy, 
who was a decided brunette and whose 
color was still further enhanced by fatigue 
and exposure, was mistaken by one of the 
men for an Indian. He raised his gun and 
was about to strike her with the butt of it, 
when his arm was arrested by Boone. 


In the elation which followed, the whites 
did not immediately pursue the kidnappers, 
in fact did not follow them at all, conclud- 
ing that pursuit was useless without 
horses. The party gathered the plunder 


left by the savages and returned joyfully 
toward Boonesborough. Just before reach- 
ing the Kentucky River it was joined by 
Colonel Callaway’s group of horsemen, 
who had crossed the trail of the retreating 


Indians and, concluding that the girls had 
been rescued, returned to Boonesborough. 


Within three weeks of the rescue Eliza- 
beth Callaway and Samuel Henderson 
were married at Boonesborough. 


The dress of the bride would not, at this day, be 
thought altogether suited for such an occasion. A 
plain Irish linen dress adorned the modest bride, 
while Henderson’s hunting-shirt having become 
quite threadbare by time and rough usage, he 
borrowed Nathan Reid’s, in which he was married. 
Watermelons, probably, formed the only delicacy 
of the bridal feast. 


During the following year marriages also 
took place between Frances Callaway and 
Colonel Holder, and Jemima Boone and 
Flanders Callaway. 


The Optimist’s Creed 
PRoMISE YOURSELF— 


To be so strong that nothing can 
disturb your peace of mind. 


To talk health, happiness, and pros- 
perity to every person you meet. 


To make all your friends feel that there 
is something in them. 


To look at the sunny side of everything 
and make your optimism come true. 


To think only of the best, to work only 
for the best, and expect only the best. 


To be just as enthusiastic about the 
success of others as you are about 
your own. 


To forget the mistakes of the past and 
press on to the greater achievements 
of the future. 


To wear a cheerful countenance at all 
times and give every living creature 
you meet asmile. 

To give so much time to the improve- 


ment of yourself that you have no 
time to criticise others. 


To be too large for worry, too noble 
for anger, too strong for fear, and too 
happy to permit the presence of trouble. 


—CHRISTIAN D. LARSON. 
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MY WORD BOOK 


A New Activity Series of Spelling Books for Grades 2-8 

providing under one cover: 
1. COMPLETE WORD LISTS 3. PRACTICE MATERIALS 
2. TEACHING MATERIALS 4. REVIEW MATERIALS 

5. TESTING MATERIALS 

all for the price of the average spelling pad. With the “workbook” form of this 
book no additional text, pad, tablet, or spelling materials of any kind are needed 
by the pupil. 
Published in Two Forms. This activity spelling program is published both in 
“workbook” form and cloth-bound text form. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL FIELD 


Economic Problems of Today Physics Guide and Laboratory Ex- 
A Learning Guide in General Sci- ercises 
ence Problem Solving in Biology 


Chemistry Workbook and Laboratory Guide 


Write us for further information and samples 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco New York 














MEETINGS OF DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT SECRETARY PLACE DATE 

First District Education 

ASSOCIANIOR 6.6.5. ss 565 Tullus Chambers. ..K. R. Patterson...Murray.........Nov. 30—Dec. 1 
Second District Education 

ABSOCIANION 6655 sc 5.540 G zladstone Koffman.N. O. Kimbler. ...Henderson....... Nov. 2 
Third District Education 

ASSGCAUIONR on <ie2. os ios Barkus Gray....... Bronston Curry... Bowling Green...Oct. 12-13 
Fourth District Education 

PIRBOGCIATION 5 o:s:6.5 6.5 0s 44:5 He, Taylors. o.:c6:s Ella .L. Coter........ Elizabethtown. . .Oct. 19-20 
Fifth District Education 

ABBOCIAUION. .<0%...55 0's MS Rear... oe W. B. Jones...... Louisville........Nov. 2-3 
Central Kentucky Education 

ASSOCIATION 5 o-.6 255 45.0" W. M. Wesley.....R. E. Jaggers..... Richmond....... Oct. 5-6 
Eastern Kentucky Educa- 

t'o: Association........ J. Howard Payne. ..H. R. Brown....../ PIS Aie 405515 2.<0: Nov. 8-9-10 
Middle Cumberland Educa- 

tion Association........ W. M. Watkins. ...P. H. Hopkins. ...Somerset........ Oct. 4-5 
Northern Kentucky Educa- 

tion Association........ Robert Sharon.....J. A. Caywood....Newport........ Nov. 8-9 
Upper Cumberland Educa- 

tion Association........ G. W. Campbell. ...Guy G. Nichols. .. Barbourville... .. Oct. 11-12 
Upper Kentucky River Edu- 

cation Association...... C. Ve Snapp..<.<....as C2 Napier:.<«:... Ss eo ee Oct. 11-12 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Department of Superin- 

TENGENCE:... 64.6.0 03.050 J. W. Snyder...... T. H. Hopkins..... Frankfort)... Oct, 25 
Educational! Conference, 

PURVREGID OF GRCROUCRY os ooo ke ibis odie Se baie wa patios eae Hees Lexington....... Oct. 26-27 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 


LEXINGTON 


18 SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Dear Friends: 


The Eleventh Annual! Educational Conference at the 
University of Kentucky will be held October 26 and 27, 
1934. This meeting will convene in Memorial Hall on 
the University campus in Lexington at ten o'clock on 
Friday morning, October 26. 


The theme for the Conference this year will be built 
around educational guidance and curriculum making. 


The University extends to every superintendent, princi- 
pal, teacher, and attendance officer in Kentucky, and 
to college people all over the State, a cordial invitation 
to be in attendance at all sessions of the Conference. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Frank L. McVey 


President of the Universily 
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American Education Week 





November 5-11, 1934 


HE STRENGTH of professional unity 
lies not in numbers but in the co- 
operative action for which numbers 

are responsible. American Education Week 
is a project in which all members of the 
organized profession may and practically 
do co-operate with a single purpose at 
one time. Moreover, this annual celebra- 
tion is directly pointed to the supreme 
objective of the present crisis—the support 
and improvement of the schools by a public 
determined to preserve educational oppor- 
tunity for the nation’s children. 


Increasingly the effectiveness of the 
organized teaching profession must depend 
upon its ability to inform the people of the 
nation, who will more and more participate 
in the formation of educational policy. 
No project which the organized teachers 
pursue so effectively arouses the sentiment 
and participation of the public as the 
annual observance of American Education 
Week. The celebration well illustrates 
the manner in which co-ordinated effort 
and a unified program may sweep the 
nation. The observance of American 
Education Week is nationwide. The gov- 
ernors of thirty-four states last year called 
upon citizens to set aside this week 
for special study of their schools. It is 
estimated that eight million people in about 
four thousand communities visited their 
schools and took part in American Educa- 
tion Week programs. This week marked 
the turning point toward a more favorable 
public attitude on behalf of the schools. 


The sponsors of American Education 
Week are the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, and the United 
States Office of Education. Invitations to 
co-operate are extended by the three 
sponsoring organizations each year to 
other groups interested in the welfare of 
children and the preservation of democracy. 
Approximately two million pieces of litera- 
ture, including messages to the home, are 
distributed by the National Education 
Association each year. The eleven thousand 
American Legion posts with more than 
700,000 members offer their assistance in 
local communities. The research labora- 
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tories of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion are available to all who wish facts 
about the nation’s schools. State depart- 
ments of education, state and local educa- 
tion associations, and city school systems 
prepare an aggregate total of millions of 
pamphlets, posters, and other publications 
for use in this nation-wide celebration. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
Rotary International, Kiwanis, American 
Association of Univérsity Women, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and scores 
of other organizations numbering in their 
memberships many millions, endorse and 
promote the: observance of American 
Education Week nationally and locally. 
On this occasion the people of the nation 
literally join hands in defense of childhood. 
No plan of educational interpretation has 
ever bound so many millions of people into 
common interest in concern for the Ameri- 
can schools. In some communities as 
many as sixty-eight per cent of the adult 
citizens have attended school meetings and 
visited school classrooms during the week. 
In New York City alone more than half a 
million people visit their schools each year 
on this occasion. 

American Education Week is a concrete, 
planned, and tested project. The four- 
teenth annual observance will be held 
November 5th to 11th. The general theme 
selected for the program is ‘‘Educating for 
Tomorrow.’’ Day-by-day topics follow: 


Monday, November 5th—‘‘Planning for 
Tomorrow.” 

Tuesday, November 6th—‘‘Developing 
New Types of Schooling.” 


Wednesday, November 7th—‘‘Improving 
the Rural School.”’ 


Thursday, November 8th—‘Financing 
Our Schools; Mass Meeting Day.”’ 
Friday, November °th—‘‘Quickening the 
Sense of Civic Responsibility.”’ 

Saturday, November 10th—‘‘Preparing 
for New Kinds of Service.” 

Sunday, November 11th—‘Enriching 
Character through Education.” 
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The time has come for the American 
people to state more clearly the goals 
toward which they are traveling—social, 
political, and economic—and to teach 
these objectives to their children. No other 
plan permits democracy to exercise the 
same control over its future as a self- 
government claims for its present. 


Effective preparation for tomorrow 
demands a readjustment of our teaching 
methods, school organization, administra- 
tion, and financial support. The discus- 
sions of American Education Week will 
this year center around the reconstruction 
and recovery in education necessary to 
enable our children effectively to solve 
tomorrow’s problems. 


Each community will adapt the program 
to its own particular needs. In doing so, 
local American Education Week commit- 
tees will call upon the state department of 
education, the state education association, 
and local teacher organizations. Each 
year for five years the observance of 
American Education Week has practically 
doubled in extent and in intensity of effort. 
The objective in our State this year will 
be to welcome every parent to his child’s 
classroom at least once during American 
Education Week. 

Write to the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, for a catalog 
of American Education Week helps. 
Packets of materials suited to the needs 
of the school system at various levels and 
for various purposes are available at low 
cost. Details are outlined on this page. 
Attention is especially called to the 
emphasis which will be placed upon Ameri- 
can Education Week in the rural schools, 
and to the district meetings which will be 
held throughout the State within the 
months of October and November to 
discuss the schools in the present emer- 
gency. Packets of materials for this purpose 
may be had from the National Education 
Association. A packet of materials spe- 
cially prepared for the Armistice Day Pro- 
gram may be obtained without cost from 
National Headquarters, The American 


Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Upon the intelligent co-operation of the 
American public depends the direction 
which the schools will take as they stand 
In American Educa- 


‘“‘at the crossroads.”’ 


tion Week may be found the principles of 
educational interpretation upon which to 
build the future of our schools. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK HELPS 


American Education Week Handbook—A 32-page 
manual. Presents material for preparation of 
articles, addresses, and local publications. De- 
scribes special features of American Education 
Week in communities which had _ outstanding 
celebrations in 1933. Single copies, 25 cents; 2-9 
copies, 20 cents each; 10-49 copies, 15 cents each; 
50-500 copies, 10 cents each; over 500 copies, 7 
cents each. 

American Education Week Announcement Poster 
—Size 9x12 inches, in three colors. Packet of 10, 
50 cents; packet of 50, $2; 100, $3; 250, $7; 500, 
$12; 1000, $20. Not sold in quantities other than 
those specified. 

*The American School—An attractive 4-page 
leaflet ready for distribution to parents and other 
citizens. Packet of 100, 25 cents; packet of 1000, 
$1. No packets broken; order in multiples of 100 
or 1000. 

*Good Schools in Bad Times—A 4-page leaflet 
emphasizing the importance of maintaining the 
schools at a high standard of excellence even when 
times are not prosperous. Packet of 100, 25 cents; 
packet of 1000, $1. No packets broken; order in 
multiples of 100 or 1000. 

*The School Home of Your Child—An artistic 
4-page leaflet emphasizing the school as the child’s 
larger home. 1-49 copies, 2 cents each; 50-99 
copies, 1 cent each; 100 or more copies, 50 cents per 
100. 


*Samples of starred materials sent free on request. 

Write to the Division of Publications of the 
N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C., 
for the American Education Week Helps. 


VISUALIZED AMERICAN History, by 
Philip Dorf. Published by the Oxford 
Book Company, New York City, 1933; 320 
pages. Price 51 cents. 

In ‘Visualized American History,’’ the 
author has attempted to trace the growth 
of American civilization in a manner which 
will make the student conscious of two vital 
factors: First, that history is meaningless 
unless we understand fully the relationship 
between events and between movements; 
and secondly, that we study the past 
primarily in order to obtain a better under- 
standing of the present. The subject- 
matter in this book is, therefore, presented 
topically in order to establish a definite 
link between the past and the present. 
Special attention has been given to con- 
temporary history. The causes and effects 
of the depression and the ‘‘New Deal” 
policies of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are treated in detail. 
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A Farm Project in a City School 
Worked out by the Third Grade of Whittier School, Paducah 


MAUvRINE DuNCAN, Principal and Teacher 
Miss PIPER, Art Supervisor 
Apa T. Hicains, Grade Supervisor 


studying about farm products in 

their ‘‘Beginners Geography.’’ Some 
of the pupils had previously lived on farms, 
others had visited relatives who lived on 
farms. These children contributed much 
information to the class in relating their 
own experiences and bringing in specimens 
grown on the farm. During the study 
some of the children suggested that they 
construct a small farm at school. The 
class eventually decided that the best time 
for constructive farm work would be in the 
spring during the planting season. 


co THIRD-GRADE pupils had been 


With this incentive in mind each child 
endeavored to collect all available material 
that would add to his knowledge of the 
problem. Pictures of various farm scenes 
were brought to school. The material was 
classified in order to correlate it with the 
daily work. Colored pictures were studied 
in detail as the children appreciated the 
color values. This added interest to the 
study of art. They compared and con- 
trasted the scenes with scenes of their 
actual observation. 


Daily lessons gradually developed from 
the study of the farm to other subjects. 
However, the relation of production to 
consumption and distribution gave rise to 
farm problems, especially in the geography 
class. 


It was remarkable to note the interest 
manifested in the subject of farms. Stories 
were written, free-hand sketches were 
drawn, plans were formulated, and many 
ideas were presented by the pupils. When 
spring arrived, the children were very 
enthusiastic to begin their farm work. 
One little boy asked for a piece of paper 
large enough to picture himself at work. 
He was given the paper, show-card paint, 
and a brush and placed at the work table. 
His original production was a boy standing 
by a load of hay in front of a big red barn. 
This drawing was placed on the bulletin 


board. After a few minutes the young 
artist discovered something. Sc did other 
members of the class. The painter was 
given the opportunity to express himself. 
He remarked, ‘I can see a fault with my 
picture, the boy is too large for the other 
objects in the scene’’ The other members 
of the class drew scenes which showed 
knowledge of color scheme, comparison of 
size, etc. 

As the work progressed and spring had 
arrived the children became more intensely 
interested. They sold flower seed for a 
commission. The problem was greatly 
vitalized by a suggestion at this time. 
‘“‘Let’s build up our school flower beds, 
plant seeds, and beautify our school 
ground.”’ Great interest was created by 
this remark. The boys hauled manure, 
brought fertilizer, hauled bricks to wall 
around the flower beds, and even brought 
white paint to paint the bricks. Other 
grades became interested in this problem 
and contributed work and _ materials. 
Each grade took utmost pride in its work. 
The boys prepared the soil for planting 
and the girls planted the flower seeds. 
Many bulbs were brought to school and 
planted in the various flower beds. Class- 
room study consisted of how to prepare 
the soil, and how to arrange flowers artisti- 
cally in borders and flower beds. This was 
splendid preparatory work for the con- 
struction of their miniature farm. 


As a thorough study had been made of 
flower gardening, of farm products, and of 
what really constituted a farm home, the 
children were ready to construct their own 
small farm. The following question con- 
fronted the class. Out of what shall we 
make our buildings, fences, farm stock, 
flowers, etc? They arrived at the con- 
clusion that the best results could be 
secured by using beaverboard for the 
foundation upon which to construct, and 
by using heavy cardboard for the object 
construction. The art supervisor secured 
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a piece of beaverboard, 4x5 feet, from the 
manual training department for this work. 
The children were very proud of this con- 
tribution. Some of the material was 
bought with the money earned by selling 
seed. The next day the teacher dis- 
covered that several cans of green paint 
and some paint brushes had been brought 
to school by individuals of the class. They 
were ambitious to paint the grass upon the 
beaverboard and to get the work started. 
The plots for the house, garden, pasture 
lot, poultry yard, and garage were ac- 
curately measured off. Different groups 
of children worked each day during the 
art class period and at other periods during 
inter-recitation work. 

Each child was given opportunity to 
express himself fully concerning the work. 
The dimensions for the house, garage, and 
henhouse were worked out and they were 
constructed out of heavy cardboard. To 
stay the corners, one girl brought a roll 
of sticky paper and suggested that it be 
used. It was placed inside the folded 
corners and served its purpose well. 
The house, henhouse, and garage were 
placed on a brick foundation, the walls 
were painted ivory, trimmed with white. 
The roofs were covered with green shingles 
cut from heavy construction paper. 

Something else remained to be done. 
The mere buildings were not satisfactory 
to the children. Fences were to be built, 
flowers had to be made and many other 
things must be added to complete the farm. 
Each accomplishment brought new ideas 
to their minds. The fences were made of 
white cardboard cut in strips and pasted 
to fence posts. The front yard fence had 
to be more attractive than the other 
fences, sO a more artistic design was used 
in its construction. Arbors were built 
leading into the poultry yard and over the 
driveway. ‘“‘Our driveway and walks do 
not show,” added a thoughtful child. 
“We'll paint them gray like concrete,” 
said another. Thus, each day new colors 
of paint were contributed or money 
voluntarily brought with which to purchase 
some. When the paint was purchased the 
walks and driveway were painted. ‘“There 
must be stones around our walks and 
flower beds,” the girls suggested. The 
boys found an old chalk box and cut it up 
for stones. They glued the stones down 


with wood glue, then painted them white. 


In the meantime the girls had been 
busy making paper flowers. Pink cannas 
bordered by white flowers were planted 
in the front yard flower beds. Blending 
shades of hollyhocks were used for the 
fence borders. The arbors were covered 
with vines of pink roses. ‘‘We must build 
a stockbarn,” a boy eagerly remarked. 
The contractors were again put to work 
and the stockbarn was soon completed. The 
painters then painted it red with a green 


roof. A silo was built and placed beside 
the barn. A windmill was placed in the 
lot. ‘“‘We want an old-fashioned well.’’ 


They made the well box of cardboard and 
painted it white. Yet there was no 
bucket. One day while the boys were 
busy at work, one of them approached 
the teacher quite animated, ‘‘I’m going to 
make our well-bucket out of this little piece 
of wood that our sticky paper was wrapped 
around.” He soon carved the well- 
bucket and inserted a wire bail. The rope 
was made of twisted twine, a pulley was 
added and the well was equipped. The 
well was in the back yard but the yard 
seemed unbalanced. A bird bath, shade 
trees, and more flowers were then added. 
One morning a little boy presented a 
dinner-bell mounted ready for use, that he 
had made from cardboard and _ paper. 
This bell was put in the back yard also. 
All the buildings were complete and 
much of the surroundings finished, yet 
there was something lacking. The garden 
had to be planted, livestock had to be 
placed in the pasture, chickens had to be 
seen in the poultry yard, and some farm 
people had to be seen somewhere about 
the place. The class studied what vege- 
tables should be raised in the garden, and 
how to cultivate the soil, then they con- 
structed vegetables of paper and pasted 
them in rows. A breed of chickens was 
chosen and made of cardboard, then 
placed in the poultry yard. The housewife 
was feeding her chickens. A feed coop 
and water pan were additions to the 
poultry yard. Horses, cattle, and pigs 
were made and placed in the barn lot and 
pasture. To complete the scene a farm 
boy was placed at the well, and a boy and 
girl were placed by the settee in the yard. 
These miniature people were made of 
cardboard, painted, and made to stand 
erect. Strips of bent cardboard glued 
down held them stationary. One child 
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made a wagon, and enameled it green and 
red. Another child built a tractor and 
plows and painted them. The farmer 
would still be handicapped without a 
means of travel, thought one little boy. 
The teacher discovered that he had con- 
structed a perfect model of a car out of 
paper while at his seat. She then gave 
him materials to use and when the car 
was finished it was a grand example of 
originality in mechanics. The boy proudly 
placed his black roadster with red trim- 
mings in the driveway on the farm. The 
miniature farm was a finished product. 

Although space prevented the construc- 
tion of additional farm fields and crops, 
this phase of the work was carefully 
studied— 

What crops to plant. 

When to plant the crops. 

How to cultivate crops. 

Why is rotation of crops beneficial? 

How does the farmer market his surplus 
produce? 

The children were elated with their work. 
They began to think of a good name for 
their new farm. It was unanimously 


voted to name it, ‘‘Whittier’s Model Farm.’”’ 
The name was printed on cardboard and 
placed near the farm. The construction 
was first used for display on our yearly 
school exhibit. The parents suggested 
that the farm be placed downtown; so the 
window of the leading bookstore was 
secured for this purpose for one week. 

Great initiative was manifested by the 
pupils in working out this farm project. 
The teacher supervised the work and 
offered suggestions only when necessary. 
When the work was finished the children 
had learned much about farming. They 
purchased a book, “Fun at Sunny-side 
Farm,” with the remaining seed money. 
The farm scene was a harmonizing whole 
in regard to object placement and color 
scheme. Much evidence of art apprecia- 
tion was displayed by the children in doing 
this creative work of constructing a model 
farm. 

Many supplementary books and stories 
were read. The work was correlated in 
all subjects, which miade it more interesting 
and thereby the children gained a wide 
knowledge in this phase of the year’s work 
at school. 


A New Deal 


By GERTRUDE BRAMEL SAMS, 


Lexington, 


ERRY sat with notebook spread out 
J before him, his pencil idly tapping the 

top of his desk. The teacher was listen- 
ing to Joe Manly read from the Fourth 
Reader the story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
early life, and the struggles through which 
he passed in acquiring an education. 

A chord of sympathetic understanding 
flashed through Jerry’s consciousness, and 
set into vibration the wheels of memory 
on a reverse motion. Once more he was a 
little boy, back on the farm in Henry 
County. He could see the old farm- 
house, with its long cool veranda, sheltered 
from curious eyes by the group of pine 
trees hovering near. The rock chimney, 
On the end next the drive, was covered as 
of yore with the luxuriant creeper. Birds 
twittered among these vines and up in the 
tops of the pine trees, as if Nature had 
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planned this setting for their especial 
convenience and pleasure. 

The little window above, with its open 
casement, gazed down on Jerry in a friendly 
manner, and seemed to smile in silent satis- 
faction over the secret which they shared. 
It beamed with importance, as it reflected 
On its role as participant in many escapades 
furthered by the lending of its aperture as 
an exit for Jerry whenever the wanderlust 
spirit or that of frolic or mischief claimed 
him. His mother, sensing the situation, 
always sent him off to bed upstairs to prove 
her maxim, that ‘‘a boy asleep was the only 
good one.” 

Fancy sped on again to the little creek 
that wound its way between the hills, and 
crossed the meadow which stretched away 
down the valley behind the barn. There 
was the old “swimmin’ hole’’ bearing 
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testimony of many pleasant afternoons 
spent gliding ecstatically through its warm, 
soft waves, or basking in the sunshine on 
its banks, while the schoolmaster behind 
his desk in the quaint old weather-beaten 
building a mile down the road, sent query 
after query among his pupils as what 
Jerry’s mother found so urgent that she 
must “keep him home to work” so many 
days during the week. 


Back in the meadow by the grove in 
which the tiny spring bubbled up, stood 
old ‘‘Maud,” on whose broad back Jerry 
had galloped many a mile, and behind 
whose dependable bulk he had taken 
innumerable steps as he wearily traversed 
the long furrows amid the waving corn. 
A thought of the corn field sent a stab of 
pain through Jerry’s heart. He had not 
been alone in the corn field! His father, 
whom he loved so dearly, walked silently 
in the row next to his. It all came back 
so poignantly, now: The runaway team; 
the wagon hurled against the telephone 
pole; his father’s head striking the hard 
roadbed. Then came days of anxiety 
when his mother and sister, Louise, were in 
such a panic of fear and apprehension over 
his father’s recovery. Jerry remembered 
his silent acquiescence to the orders that 
they gave him. Father was never the 
same again; severe headaches rendered him 
helpless for weeks at a time. Someone 
must care for the farm and be a comfort to 
Louise and his mother. 


After that came days of toil and hard- 
ships, for there was no more going back 
to the rustic old schoolhouse that seemed 
always to be holding out an inviting hand 
to him whenever he happened to pass by it. 
A vision of the old schoolhouse with its 
wide-eyed windows and worn doorstep 
stood out vividly in Jerry’s memory. As 
everything always appears dearer to one 
after it has passed beyond his grasp, so the 
school that had once seemed one of Jerry’s 
punishments now loomed large on the 
horizon as one of his lost pleasures. 

Years passed in silent review before 


memory’s window, and saw Jerry himself 
toiling for his mother and sister. The 


father grew worse until the injury to the 
brain sapped its powers, and one day an 
ambulance carried him away to be sent up 
from the world of conscious endeavor. 
There were no more care-free days! Some 


one must take father’s place. It was a 
duty of love, but often the thought of what 
he might have become sent a pang of 
regret and a stab of pain through Jerry’s 
heart. 


Time brought changes, and Jerry’s 
mother moved to a large town, for Louise 
was ready for high school. Jerry remem- 
bered the factory in which he worked at 
night, and the days he spent in sleep, 
renewing his strength for the next night 
of toil. Many times Jerry felt the terrible, 
vacant helplessness that comes from being 
shut out of the world of education. His 
friends joked him about his mistakes in 
English, and made sport of his attempts at 
conversation. His heart ached, but he 
joked back with them and tried to cover 
his secret sorrow. He became more and 
more reserved, and no one knew how much 
he longed to know more about the world in 
which he lived. Even his mother and 
sister little guessed the battle that waged 
in his heart daily. 


Then came the news that the Federal 
Government had started a night school in 
his town to give employment to some 
unemployed teachers. Jerry felt again the 
surge of delight that had flooded his heart 
when Louise read the account in the 
evening paper. At last, he could go back 
to school and pick up the broken threads 
of his education. It had been hard at first 
but he was eager to learn. A noun and a 
verb had once been strangers to him, but 
he believed he could name some nouns now. 
Yes, and he was never going to say, ‘‘ain’t 
it’? any more. The teacher had told him 
that it was not correct. She was very 
kind and considerate, and seemed interested 
in his difficulties. He ‘‘seen’’—no—he 
“saw’’ his mistake now, and he meant to 
study hard. 

“Jerry, have you written your sen- 
tences?’’ The teacher’s voice brought him 
back to the world of reality. 


“No, ma’am, I have been thinking.” 


“Well, that is fine. It is better to think 
for a long time and write quickly, you will 
be surer of getting them correct.”’ 


She watched Jerry as he began to write 
rapidly, never suspecting how far away he 
had been nor how long he had been gone, 
since Joe Manly started reading about 
Abraham Lincoln’s early life. 
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A Sixth-Grade Puppet Show 


By KATHERINE PHELPS, 
Sixth-Grade Teacher, Cloverport, Ky. 


HE AFTERNOON of the Puppet 
Show was dark and rainy, but the 
school auditorium was full (after all, 

“Hansel and Gretel,’’ ought to be cheap 
at an admission price of 2 cents for pupils, 
5 cents for grown-ups), and the murkiness 
outside helped to intensify the brightness 
of the lights behind the cardboard stage. 
An air of hushed attention, not always 
vouchsafed to amateur productions, pre- 
vailed in the audience from the time the 
green-and-red printed curtains fell back to 
show the representation of a peasant 
cottage where Gretel was teaching her 
brother to dance, straight on to the end of 
the last act when the noisome old witch 
squirmed in her painted-brick oven and a 
wiser Hansel and Gretel forsook the 
gingerbread house for the hills of home. 


How touching is the moonlight scene in 
the forest when the little adventurers, 
having eaten all their strawberries, go to 
sleep on an oaken log (a real stick, this 
time, not pasteboard), after commending 
their calico souls to the friendly angels! 
The unsophisticated first graders almost 
shudder as the witch, laughing mirthlessly, 
pounces like a cat on our hero Hansel and 
relentlessly drags him off to a gilded 
shoe-box cage. A good thing it surely 
must be that Gretel is so clever a rag doll 
girl—no, she will not yield to the witch’s 
blandishments 


Really, in a sense, they were all good 
puppets, although they took a long time 
to make. We began with the modeling of 
clay heads and happened to use some ready- 
mixed clay which came from the tile factory 
at Cloverport, although ordinary yellow 
roadside clay would have done just as well. 
After the heads had hardened they served 
as models for paper ones made by greasing 
the clay and then covering it with a piece 
of gauze and, over that, spreading several 
layers of small strips of paper towels soaked 
in paste. The procedure is quite similar 
to the one you would use in making a 
masque. A cross-incision at the back of 
the head makes it possible to slip the dried 
paper model off the clay. 


Afterwards the three heads were painted 
with water colors. No one spared any 
effort to make the witch ugly. At expense 
of great pains she finally received a long 
and pointed chin and a nose with many 
turnings; her complexion turned out to be a 
wonderful chrome yellow! Hansel had 
had coal-black hair and cherry cheeks, 
while Gretel, though of a paler cast, looked 
at the world with round, forget-me-not 
eyes. The size of the heads was nicely 
proportioned to the size of the bodies but 
this, I found, was a mistake. Exaggerated 
heads would have made the puppets more 
vivid at a distance and thus more convinc- 
ing to the spectators. 


The bodies were those of true rag dolls, 
but two or three items had to be done to 
order. For instance, the bodies were sewed 
and stuffed in sections. This let them 
bend and twist at the joints and also added 
to the general state of limpness which is 
extremely desirable insofar as puppets are 
concerned. And we were careful to turn 
the seams of the legs to the middle of the 
front; this made the feet point forward as 
they should do. We were likewise careful 
to stuff the feet with plenty of bird shot 
and lead scraps, for we had found by experi- 
ence that a puppet must have heavy feet 
if he is to dance lightly. 


Here I might say that what I’m writing 
is principally a very sketchy summary of 
the directions I found in three excellent 
sources: ‘‘The Tony Sarg Book of Mario- 
nettes,’’ an article in the December, 1932 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, and 
two mimeographed sheets on puppets 
published by the American Crayon Com- 
pany. The card index in a public library 
would probably reveal other good references 
of this kind. 


After the preliminary work was over, 
the head was wired to the body and our 
puppet was attached to the control sticks 
by means of black linen thread. The 
controls consisted of two sticks nailed 
together in the form of a cross, and a 
separate third stick, a plain horizontal bar. 
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The knees of the doll were attached to this 
bar, the sides of the head were strung to 
two holes in the front of the cross, the right 
hand of the doll was operated from the 
right arm of the crosspiece and the left 
hand from the left arm of the cross, and 
the end of the cross held a string that led 
to the puppet’s back. Then our creature 
was all ready to be manipulated. 


We constructed the stage as simply as 
we could. A pasteboard packing box 
would have been just the thing, but since 
we failed to find one the right size, the boys 
nailed together a wooden frame instead. 
Then they tacked cardboard strips along 
the sides so as to make sure that no 
unnecessary back-stage views should spoil 
the scenic effects. A cardboard pro- 
scenium arch surrounded the stage which 
had been placed on a raised foundation 
and surrounded by the heavy folds of the 
auditorium curtain. We made our back- 
drops out of cardboard and painted them 
with tempera colors. These were con- 
siderably troublesome to set up and, had 
we only thought of it, more satisfactory 
ones could have been made of drilling 
goods and painted, like the cardboard, with 
tempera. The drilling backdrop could 
have been rolled up on a stick when not in 
use, and scene-shifting would have been 
made easy. 


So many parts of the show had to be 
constructed simultaneously that we decided 
to organize the class into several important 
committees. The chairman of each com- 
mittee was to confer individually with the 
teacher before the activity period, he was 
responsible for getting out and putting 
away his box of materials, and he was 
sometimes required to make a two-minute 
report on the progress of his group. Accord- 
ingly, the sewing committee sewed, the 
backdrop committee painted landscapes 
that had been sketched in by the chairman, 
and the woodworkers hammered at control 
sticks and stage furniture at the same time 
the program committee pasted silhouettes 
and lettered names with gusto. 


This latter group worked particularly 
well. They made the programs out of 


yellow, green, and orange paper cuttings 
discarded by the town printing office. Each 
piece of paper was cut and folded so that 
information about the puppet show could 
be printed inside. 


These children had 


never before seemed much interested in 
lettering, but now they asked me over and 
over again to show them how I made the 
upper and lower case letters. The com- 
mittee made posters too, for advertising. 


I wonder if the reader would be interested 
to learn which was the most popular job in 
the puppet show. I had thought most 
of the children would want to be puppe- 
teers or, at least, speakers-behind-the- 
curtain, but I was wrong. It appeared 
that nearly everyone in the room craved 
to take up tickets! I suppose that to the 
mind of a sixth grader it is a high privilege 
to stand at the door and say with authority, 
“enter” or ‘‘thou shalt not enter.” 


However, one of the best lessons learned 
through the puppet show was that of 
co-operation, and practically everyone was 
agreeable when the person to take up 
tickets was finally chosen. The class 
realized that there were few opportunities 
for starring parts, and I was pleased with 
the feeling of group solidarity that was 
manifested more and more as the time for 
production drew closer. After it was all 
over and I was engaged in the delightful 
task of helping to count profits (which 
amounted, by the way, to eight dollars—to 
be applied to a fund for painting the room) 
such remarks as the following were flung 
around: “How much money did we 
make?’ ‘When are we going to give an- 
other one?” ‘“‘They said they liked our 
play.’”’ The emphasis was on the room as 
a whole, not the individual member. 


At the same time, I think the puppet 
show helped to develop an attitude of 
self-reliance as well as a feeling of co- 
operation in the students. There were so 
many things to be done that, try as I 
might, I could not lend a hand in all of 
them. Sometimes there was nothing for 
the child to do but push on by himself. 
Then it was that I would be surprised at 
the amount of initiative and resourcefulness 
he would show. 


The final lesson that the puppet show 
taught us was patience. Naturally enough 
we had our share of obstacles. Strings 
became tangled, paints spilled out on the 
floor, boards wobbled and creaked. In all 
likelihood patience was the hardest lesson 
we had to learn and the oftenest-repeated ; 
in many ways, I think it was the most 
valuable. 
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The Modern Trend in the Teaching 
of Arithmetic 


By F. A. ENGLE, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


CONOMY and efficiency is the slogan 
in the industrial, commercial, and 
educational worlds today. Just as 

trained engineers are at work on problems 
in machinery and business, so in the educa- 
tional world, by constant study and 
research, we are finding better ways to get 
better results with a more economical use 
of time. 


Specialists in arithmetic are continually 
studying the question of what is of most 
worth, how one skill or habit may grow 
into another with the simplest possible 
transfer of habit; how much drill work is 
needed, how it should be distributed; how 
to meet individual differences, how to test 
results, and how to apply remedial drill. 
They are studying the fundamental proc- 
esses to find the primary skills used in the 
finished processes, and how to develop 
these skills separately in such a way that 
the transfer from one skill to a related one 
is brought about with the ieast possible 
effort. Careful research is being made to 
determine when arithmetic should be 
begun, in what grades the various topics 
should be taught, the social uses of arith- 
metic, and how to develop arithmetic. 


From 1850 to the present, changes have 
taken place in the aims and purposes of the 
arithmetic course, in time allotments, and 
in content and method of instruction. The 
early course was a textbook course with a 
great lack of detail; now the course of study 
is often a voluminous document. The 
trend has been from a strictly prescribed 
course of study to one allowing greater 
freedom; from formal and disciplinary 
emphasis to stress upon work-a-day inter- 
ests and the demands of social usage. 
Time allotted to arithmetic has somewhat 
decreased, especially in the lower grades. 
With these changes have come changes in 
content. Following the decline of the 
transfer theory, problems of utilitarian 
value have taken the place of those that 
could be defended only on the basis of 
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discipline. The principle of social utility 
has been responsible for the elimination of 
much that had no value. We may 
eliminate too much if future value is not 
carefully considered. Future eliminations 
should remove from the course of study 
bizarre problems, over-teaching of easy 
combinations, and the overstudy of topics 
which individuals are able to master ahead 
of the group. 


While much useless and obsolete material 
has been excluded from the content of the 
arithmetic, certain additions have been 
made. In the upper grades there has been 
a tendency to introduce a bit of algebra 
and geometry. In connection with such 
topics as banking and insurance, problems 
of social significance have been added. 
Further changes recommended are: More 
attention to materials for grades I and II; 
better provision for pupils at different 
levels of ability; and more attention to the 
units of skill, or steps in the learning process. 


The progress made in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the last fifteen years has 
been significant and fundamental, in the 
methods of teaching and in the selection 
and organization of subject-matter. There 
has been a continuous reorganization of 
subject-matter on the basis of learning 
and use. We teach simple equations and 
negative numbers, instead of cube root 
and true discount; we are less likely to give 
eight times as much practice on 2x2 as on 
9x8 as one text of a few years ago did; and 
we try to show how 9x8 is useful in problems, 
the answers to which children want to 
know. There is a general tendency to give 
the least practice to what is inherently the 
most difficult, and the most practice to 
what is easiest. The following ranges of 
practice were taken from a well known and 
widely used textbook of a few years ago: 
In addition, 9 plus 0 occurs five times, 
while 1 plus 1 occurs 335 times. In sub- 
traction, 7-0 occurs eight times, while 1—1 
occurs 293 times. In multiplication, 9x9 
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occurs eleven times, while 2x2 occurs 323 
times. In division, 81 divided by 9 occurs 
four times, while 4 divided by 2 is found 
133 times. Under circumstances such. as 
these it is certainly out of the question to 
expect better accuracy than we have been 
getting. It seems remarkable that the 
children do as well as they do. Our teachers 
are doing well when we consider the crude 
tools with which they work. 

No one knows how many times a fact 
must recur in the mind of the child before 
it is fixed. The number of times it must 
recur depends upon the individual child, 
the attention he gives to it, his interest in it, 
and his effort to learn it. The more 
interest he takes in it, and the greater 
attempt he makes to remember it, the 
sooner it will become fixed. Merely re- 
calling a fact does not fix it, but re-calling 
it with an effort to remember it is what 
fixes it. 

One of the favorite hunting-grounds for 
research workers in arithmetic is the drill 
exercises of current textbooks. They have 
found that in most textbooks there has 
been but little if any consideration given 
to the recurrence of facts. As shown above, 
in some cases, easy facts recur much more 
frequently than the more difficult ones. 
This is a serious condemnation of such 
drills. Pupils waste time on over-drill on 
facts that were permanently fixed, to the 
neglect of facts not yet made permanent 
in the child’s mind. 

It is very easy to make any multipli- 
cation or subtraction fact recur at your 
will. It is easy to control the recurrence 
of the division facts by taking the desired 
divisor and quotient and from them 
making the dividends. The task is more 
difficult in addition drills. 


Today our courses of study and our 
modern textbooks in arithmetic are built 
upon the principle that we should teach 
the child that which he will need and can 
learn, and waste no time in teaching him 
that which he will never use, or in trying 
to teach him that which he cannot learn. 

While this is accepted as a principle, it 
is not always carried out in practice. Many 
of our most recent textbooks give much 
that will never be used. This may be 
most noticeable in fractions. About the 
only fractions ever added or subtracted 
are the halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 











eighths, ninths, twelfths, and the sixteenths. 
Why should a child waste his time in 
adding and subtracting fractions never used 
or met in actual life situations? And yet, 
we find such fractions in almost all our 
most recent textbooks. 


There have been more studies and 
investigations made in arithmetic than in 
any other subject, excepting reading. 
Concreteness of subject lends itself to 
accurate appraisal of teaching methods. 
There have been radical changes in teach- 
ing methods during the past ten years. 


One of the recent advances made in 
developing skill in computation is the 
recognition of the various skills needed in 
each process. A few years ago the child 
was drilled on the one-hundred addition 
facts and then expected to add long columns 
of two- and three-figured numbers. Today 
we recognize that there are at least ten 
skills and habits to be built up separately 
before we may expect skill in written 
addition. 


Skill in subtraction is much more easily 
obtained than skill in addition and there is 
much less drill needed on the one-hundred 
primary subtraction facts. 


In multiplication there must be conscious 
training on the part of the teacher, or there 
will be a confusion of the carrying with the 
habit developed in addition. One of the 
most common errors in the early work in 
multiplication is that the child carries 
before he multiplies because he added the 
number carried to the first addend in 
addition. 


Division is the most complex of the proc- 
esses and requires the development of 
more primary skills before final skill may 
be expected. The chief division difficulties 
are the fundamental combinations, short 
division, carrying, the meaning of re- 
mainders, zero difficulties in connection 
with the dividend, divisor and quotient; 
long division with two or more digit divisors 
and difficulties in connection with decimals. 
A variety of simple problems should be 
used to illustrate the various difficulties. 

A teacher must make frequent use of 
standardized tests in arithmetic. Tests 
and test results should be closely connected 
with the teaching and learning process. 

Tests may be classified according to 
purpose, as either inventory or diagnostic. 
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The inventory test applies to groups and 
not to individuals; it is general, not specific. 
The diagnostic test, which may be used 
with either groups or individuals, is an 
analysis of difficulties. Used before instruc- 
tion, it may show the level of ability of 
individual students in various operations, 
and point out weaknesses so that the 
teacher may organize his work in such a way 
as to give some extra time to those who are 
below standard, and to omit deadening 
drill for those who are above. During 
instruction, diagnostic tests should be 
given whenever methods of materials are 
in question, or when the class or individuals 
may be having trouble, so the teacher can 
find exactly where the trouble lies. After 
instruction, diagnostic tests may serve to 
show the extent to which the teaching has 
been effective. A good diagnostic test 
will discover errors and the causes of errors. 
Intelligent teaching can proceed only from 


an analysis of the pupils methods of work.. 


It is extremely important that a mainte- 
nance program of drill be laid out and that 
group measurement and diagnosis be 
continued to locate the needs for remedial 
work and to give a measure to show 
whether the maintenance program is 
adequate. 


Only in rare instances do textbooks 
furnish enough of well organized material 
for drill in arithmetic. Most pupils in 
elementary schools are working under a 
system of inadequate practice. Practice 
material made by teachers is not graded 
in order of difficulty. The result is that 
at the end of the semester pupils have 
forgotten the operations taught and by the 
time they reach a new grade the work of 
the previous grade is almost unknown to 
them. 


Some of the energy which is now going 
into remedial and diagnostic treatment 
might well be diverted into channels of 
preventive work. Incorrect habits of work 
in arithmetic are caused by drill exercises 
on processes which the pupil has not yet 
learned to do correctly. Correct drill 
makes perfect ; incorrect drill makes matters 
worse. These errors can be corrected and 
prevented by diagnosis to show erroneous 
methods. 

An incentive for remedial work may be 


created by letting pupils see their scores on 
diagnostic tests, which show their needs. 
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What training is necessary to prepare 
high school graduates to teach arithmetic 
and other subjects in the modern elemen- 
tary school? This question has come to 
be a very important one in every school 
which is preparing teachers. This question 
is a difficult one to answer because teachers 
today need a much broader professional 
training than formerly. The teacher-train- 
ing institutions should furnish good teachers 
who are masters of the subject and trained 
to teach. 


Several studies have been made to 
determine the amount of arithmetic at the 
command of high school graduates and 
college students. These studies show 
that most of them have neither the skill 
in computation, mastery of facts, nor 
ability to solve problems to fit them to 
teach arithmetic. 


It appears that a few institutions training 
teachers for the elementary schools offer no 
instruction in the subject-matter or methods 
of teaching arithmetic. A few offer only 
methods courses. According to a recent 
study, about five-sixths of the curricula 
for elementary teachers require two or 
more semester hours in arithmetic. About 
one-third of all curriculas require four 
or more semester hours in arithmetic. 
What is a reasonable requirement? Four 
semester hours is a minimum. The train- 
ing should be in the subject-matter and 
methods of teaching arithmetic. It is 
folly to tell students how to teach decimal 
fractions and percentage, if those students 
cannot divide 26.4 by 2.2 or find 2.5% of 
150. The subject-matter of arithmetic 
should be taught to college students by 
methods that they may use in elementary 
schools. This instruction reinforced by 
practice teaching, should furnish a good 
preparation for teaching in the elementary 
school. 


In some cases courses in arithmetic do 
not receive credit at the State University. 
Teacher-training institutions must not 
abandon arithmetic to meet the require- 
ments of an outside standardizing agency. 
Arithmetic is a professional subject that is 
necessary for the best preparation of the 
elementary school teacher. It should not 
be dropped, and it should not be superseded 
by a course in more advanced mathematics. 
Arithmetic is as essential in the prepara- 

(Continued on page 46) 





Message for Kentucky 
"THE NATIONAL Congress of Parents 


and Teachers is the nation-wide organi- 
zation of parent-teacher associations and 
includes many pre-school circles, fathers 
councils, and other groups doing related 
types of child welfare work. 


It was organized in 1897 in Washington, 
District of Columbia, by Mrs. Theodore 
Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, the 
“‘angel’’ of the movement, who supplied 
funds for its organization and development 
for several years. With the exception 
of this early financial help the Congress 
has been self-supporting, as distinguished 
from support by foundations or other 
benefactors, and is financed by the dues of 
its one million and a half members at five 
cents annually, per member, with the 
addition of the income from a small 
endowment fund and a disappearing five- 
year grant from the Spelman Fund to aid 
in establishing a system of parent educa- 
tion classes throughout the states. This 
grant disappears at the end of this year. 


The Congress functions through 20,000 
local units in forty-eight state branches 
and Hawaii. There are isolated units in 
Alaska, Nevada, and Porto Rico, where 
there are not, as yet, state branches. 


The Congress is the development of a 
parent education movement which sprang 
up sporadically in many places and institu- 
tions throughout the country, beginning as 
early as the Civil War when mothers’ 
clubs and prayer circles were known, 
connected generally with church socie- 
ties. There was a Mothers’ Magazine 
published as early as ‘‘Godey’s Ladys’ 
Book,” and perhaps as widely read. 


The education of mothers for their 
position as the earliest teachers of their 
children was urged in the eighties and 
nineties by such educators as Felix Adler 
in New York, by G. Stanley Hall in 
Massachusetts, and by Elizabeth Harrison 
in Chicago. Miss Harrison, in fact, had 
brought together annually for several years, 
a nation-wide conference of mothers to 
discuss the possibilities of their own 


education for their job; she, however, 
never contemplated the organization of 
these mothers for continuous education. 
The vision of the Mother’s Congress came 
through Mrs. Birney, who had attended 
Miss Harrison’s conferences and a similar 
one at Chautauqua. The fathers seemed 
not to have been considered in the general 
plan; they have, however, come into 
membership through the local units in 
great numbers since the name of the 
National Organization has been changed 
from ‘‘Congress of Mothers’’ to “‘Congress 
of Parents and Teachers.’’ There are, in 
fact, especially for high school associations, 
many men presidents; this has brought 
many other fathers into the groups as 
members. 


The ‘‘object’’ of the Congress, as 
organized in 1897, was ‘‘Child welfare in 
home, school, church, and state,’ but its 
definite objective was the education of 
parents in order to accomplish child welfare. 

After approximately ten years of mothers’ 
classes centered in the home and churches, 
it was realized that the whole child could 
not be adequately studied without a better 
understanding of his other constant envi- 
ronment of the school. It was then that the 
mothers began to flock to the schools in 
order to learn what their children were 
doing in the hours away from home. 
They could not know, in those early days, 
how their presence in large numbers would 
affect the teachers and their work. And 
no more did the teachers understand how 
to receive them and educate them in the 
technic of visiting. Consequently there 
came in many instances a greater misunder- 
standing between the home and school 
than had been while there was no effort 
to study each other. In order, perhaps, 
to avoid the embarrassment of antagonism 
a program of supplying material equip- 
ment for the schools was launched. For 
ten years, under this plan, vast sums were 
raised for stage curtains, pianos, and other 
musical instruments, flag poles, playground 
equipment, and anything else that the 
principal saw the need of and the parents 
could buy. At least it kept the members 
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of this new, terrifying organization busy, 
and, as the school people saw it, ‘‘out of 
mischief’’; although as we look back on it, 
it had about the same educational value 
as the old folk method of keeping a baby 
busy by putting molasses on his fingers and 
giving him a few feathers to play with. 


In the meantime there were terribly 
vital questions concerning the school and 
community about which nothing had been 
done to educate the parents. No one 
realized that public education was existing 
without the intelligent support of those 
who should have been acquainted with its 
great objectives, the taxpayers. Today 
the ‘crisis in education,’’ would not exist 
if during the past twenty years the neces- 
sity for a program of adult education— 
parent education particularly—had been 
recognized by educators and preparation 
had been made for the support of education 
during the inevitable lean years. 


Similarly, education of parents in rapidly 
changing community conditions is definitely 
necessary in order that these conditions 
may be kept wholesome and of character- 
building quality. Thus the parent-educa- 
tion program of the Congress is not con- 
fined to that period which is generally 
regarded as pertaining to that activity— 
the pre-school and early school age. For 
this reason the Congress has sometimes 
been accused of being too diversified, 
trying to cover too much ground. If we 
were trying to execute reforms in all the 
subjects which we are studying we might 
merit this accusation; as it is we are only 
seeking information to pass on to the 
members of the local units which will, in 
turn make it possible for them to assist in 
reforms. 


The program of an association must 
depend upon the needs of the community, 
but in all cases it must be a unit, extending 
Over at least a year, with the program of 
each meeting contributing some phase of 
help toward the year’s objective. The 
heterogeneous program was never a good 
one and its day, we hope, has gone forever. 
The general meetings of the association are 
supplemented in efficient associations by 
the meetings of classes or smaller groups 
studying some particular problem by itself. 
In some associations the mothers meet in 
the afternoon and the fathers in the 
evening; “fathers councils’’ are becoming 


increasingly popular and function as well 
as a department of the association. Ex- 
tremely good results have come from 
fathers groups studying taxation and 
school support; the men members of the 
faculty are glad to meet with them for this 
study. 

The co-operation of the home with the 
school is nowhere better shown than in the 
health project which we call the ‘‘summer 
round up,” of the children. This is an 
effort to send every child, entering school 
for the first time, as free from remediable 
physical defects as possible and as well 
immunized against communicable disease 
as possible. The “round up” is done by 
parent-teacher committees who work with 
the school doctors and nurses in the clinical 
examinations and who try to have all chil- 
dren whose parents can afford it, examined 
by their family physicians. In the fall a 
check-up is made to see how many defects 
still remain uncared for and further effort 
made to accomplish the objective. This is 
a potent education for parents in health, 
for all children are supposed to be accom- 
panied by at least one parent. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is a 
bridge across which we pass easily between 
home and school. It is, like some of the 
old bridges in the eastern states, lined 
with tiny shops where one may secure 
information and inspiration for one’s 
duties as a parent and a citizen. We 
invite all who are interested in children to 
use it with us. 


Aunt Het on School Teaching 


ONE o’ my girls had her heart set on 
bein’ a school teacher, but I talked her 


out of it. Teachin’ school is too much like 
bein’ a preacher’s wife. It’s a high callin’, 
but people expect you to give more’n they 
pay for. 

“You take the teachers here in town. 
The only difference between them an’ 
Christian martyrs is the date an’ the lack 
of a bonfire. 

“They was hired to teach an’ they do it. 
They teach the younguns that can learn, 
and entertain the ones that fell on their 
heads when they was little. But that 
ain’t enough. They’re supposed to make 


(Continued on page 46) 











Q. May teachers teach in public schools 
on Saturday? 

A. No, except in emergency or by 
authorization of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Q. What constitutes a school day? 

A. Six hours of actual school work. 
Under no circumstances in excess of nine 
hours including all intermissions. 


Q. Is it necessary that the Bible be read 
in every school every day? 

A. Yes, either before each class or in 
the presence of the assembly of all the 
classes. 


Q. Can teachers require a child to read 
the Bible against the wishes of his parents 
or guardian? 


A. No. 


Q. What is the penalty for a teacher who 
violates this provision of the law? 
A. Revocation of certificate. 


Q. May white and colored children 
attend the same school in Kentucky? 

A. No. 

Q. May a pupil be expelled for violation 
of rules of school? 

A. Yes. The superintendent or prin- 
cipal may suspend, and report in writing 
to the Board of Education. After a 
hearing in which all parties including 
parent or guardian are heard, board may 
expel. 

Q. Is the County Health Officer expected 
to visit and inspect schools? 


A. . Yes. 


Q. Are members of a Board of Education 
exempt from jury service? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Are teachers, principals, or super- 
intendents exempt from jury service? 


A. Yes, while schools are in session. 

Q. Is the observance of ‘‘Flag Day” 
required by law? 
A. Yes, on June 14th. 


Kentucky School Law Quiz 
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Q. Are schools required to display the 
United States flag? 
A. Yes, during school days. 


Q. Can the common school fund be used 


for any other purpose than the payment of 


teachers? 


A. No. 


Q. At what time does the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction issue his estimate of 
the State school per capita? 

A. On or before the first day of July. 


Q. What is the State per capita for the 
year 1934-35? 
A. $11.60. 


Q. What was the State per capita for the 
year 1933-34? 


A. $6.00. 


Q. Does the fact that the State per capita 
1s almost doubled as compared with last year 
mean that the salaries of the teachers will be 
almost doubled? 


A. No. 


Q. How is this difference accounted for? 

A. The support for schools comes only 
in part from the State. The remaining 
part of the support comes from tax levied 
on the assessed valuation of property in 
the various counties. This assessed valua- 
tion has declined so much that in many 
instances the increase per capita from the 
State did not equal the amount of the 
decrease in local receipts due to decline in 
assessed valuation. 


Q. For how long will the present per 
capita of $11.60 be paid by the State? 

A. Until the year ending June 30, 1935, 
then a new per capita will be declared. 


Q. What are the duties of the State Board 
of Education? 


A. a. Management and control of the 
common schools. 
b. Management and control of pub- 
lic higher education for Negroes. 
c. Management and control of 
vocational education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 
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TRANSCRIPTION DriLts, by J. Walter 


Ross. Published by the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1930; 178 
pages. 


It is the purpose of ‘Transcription 
Drills’ to teach transcribing by placing the 
major emphasis upon English; that is, to 
develop in the student the shorthand and 
typing skill and the familiarity with busi- 
ness forms and English that will result in 
his becoming a proficient stenographer or 
secretary. The author has assumed that 
the cause of slow transcribing rate is a 
lack of knowledge of English, and the 
student’s lack of confidence in his knowl- 
edge of English; and it is this situation 
that he attempts to remedy. This volume 
should prove unusually helpful to teachers 
of commercial work in high schools. 


ARITHMETIC FOR EVERYDAY LIFE, Books 
One, Two, and Three, by Robert F. Ander- 
son and Shelton Phelps. Published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York 
City, 1933. 


This new series is based upon the princi- 
ple that inductive-deductive processes are 
essential to effective learning. It, there- 
fore, makes a sincere effort to present 
generalizations in such a way that they 
will be clearly apprehended and perma- 
nently retained. Particular attention is 
given to the development of principles, 
practice in the employment of those 
principles, and application of the principles 
to the arithmetic of everyday life. Through- 
out the series every effort has been made 
to maintain a proper balance between 
development, practice, and application. 
Book One is designed for use in the lower 
grades. It also reviews the informal work 
in arithmetic that generally precedes the 
use of a textbook. Book Two is designed 
for use in the intermediate grades, and 
Book Three in the upper grades. These 


three new volumes are an excellent contri- 
bution to the elementary textbook field. 
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CONDENSED RULES FOR ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION, by M. E. Gray. Published by 
the Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1931; 41 pages. 


This little pamphlet presents in brief 
form all the principles of punctuation, 
grammar, and rhetoric that are included 
in the usual English course in secondary 
schools. Each rule is clarified by an 
illustration showing its application. The 
booklet should be useful to all persons 
interested in the correct, forceful, and 
effective use of spoken or written language. 





New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 
“The Romance of American Literature.” 
“History of the United States.” 
“Robin and Jean in Italy.” 
‘Since We Became a Nation.” 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Robert’s School.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 
“Directed Studies in American History.” 
“Test Book in the Origins of Contemporary 
Civilization.” 
“Then and Now in Dixie.” 
“The Teacher’s Manual.” 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“English Exercises and Tests’’—Grades 3-8. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

“The English of Business Work Book.” 
“‘Business Mathematics.” 
“Keys and Cues.” 
“The English of Business.” 
“Interesting Letters,’’ Book 1-2. 
“Teaching Letter Writing as a Composition 

Art.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA PRESS 
‘Activities in the Public School.” 


D. C. Heato & COMPANY 


“Training Children to Study.” 
“Junior English in Action’’—Book 1-3. 
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THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE 
REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSO- 
CIATION AT DATE OF GOING TO PRESS 
WITH THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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Official Pledge List of 
Membership 


"THE OFFICIAL pledges of one hundred 
per cent enrollment in the affiliated 
districts and the State Association for 1934- 
1935 have been received for the following 
counties, cities, and graded schools: 


First District EDUCATION AssocIATION— 


Ballard Hickman Marshall 
Graves Livingston McCracken 

SeconD District EDUCATION AssOcIATION— 
Christian Hopkins Union 
Daviess McLean Webster 
Henderson 

TuirD District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Allen Logan Simpson 
Barren Metcalfe Todd 
Cumberland Muhlenberg Warren 

FourtH District EpucATION AssOcIATION— 
Grayson Hart Ohio 
Green Larue Taylor 
Hardin Nelson 

Firth District EpucATIon AssocIATION— 
Bullitt Jefferson Trimble 
Henry Oldham 

Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Breathitt Lee Morgan 
Knott Menifee Perry 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Anderson Franklin Montgomery 
Bourbon Garrard Nicholas 
Boyle Harrison Powell 
Clark Jackson Robertson 
Estill Jessamine Rockcastle 
Fayette Madison Woodford 

MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Casey McCreary Pulaski 
Clinton 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Bath Floyd Magoffin 
Boyd Greenup Martin 
Carter Johnson Pike 
Fleming Lawrence Rowan 

NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION AsSOCIATION— 
Boone Carroll Owen 
Bracken Grant Pendleton 
Campbell Kenton 

UprER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION AssOCIATION— 
Bell Knox 

CITIES AND GRADES— 
Anchorage Ghent Owensville 
Augusta Glendale Owenton 
Barbourville Greenville Paducah 
Bardstown Harlan Paintsville 
Beaver Dam Hazard Paris 
Beattyville Hodgenville _ Pikeville 
Bloomfield Hopkinsville Pineville 
Burnside Hustonville Prestonsburg 
Cadiz Irvine Princeton 
Carrollton Jackson Providence 
Campton Jenkins Richmond 
Caneyville Kuttawa Rochester 
Carlisle Lancaster Russellville 
Cold Springs Lawrenceburg St. Helens 
Corbin Lexington Salyersville 
Covington Louisa Shelbyville 
Crofton Madisonville Shepherdsville 
Cynthiana Marion Smithland 
Elizabethtown Mayfield Somerset 
Eminence Maysville Sonora 
Evarts Middlesboro Springfield 
Flemingsburg Mt. Sterling Stearns 
Fordsville Mt. Vernon Sturgis 
Fort Thomas Nicholasville Williamstown 
Franklin Owensboro Winchester 
Fulton 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Members State Department of Education. 
Faculty, Eastern State Teachers College. 
Faculty, Georgetown College. 
Faculty, Lindsey Wilson College. 

Faculty, Kentucky Wesleyan College. 
Faculty, Pikeville College. 
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Sixteen Sectional Programs 
(Continued from page 10) 


Sectional programs of special interest to 
superintendents, principals, attendance of- 
ficers, and teachers are being arranged. 
According to Dean W. S. Taylor, of the 
College of Education, who is in charge of 
arrangements for the conference, all persons 
interested in the educational program of 
the State, as well as all those engaged 
directly in educational work, are invited 
to attend both the general and sectional 
programs. 

The coordinated meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Frankfort and 
the Educational Conference at Lexington 
will be the first State-wide meetings since 
the new school code went into effect. 


Authorities on Education Guid- 
ance and Curriculum Making 
to Speak 
F,PUCATIONAL guidanceandcurriculum 


making—subjects of unusual interest 
to educators at this time—will be discussed 
by outstanding authorities in these fields 
at the general sessions of the Eleventh 
Annual Educational Conference, which 
convenes at Memorial Hall, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 26 and 27. 

At the Friday morning session, Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Providence, Rhode Island, will 
speak on ‘‘New Needs for Guidance.’’ He 
will be followed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State 
Director of Teacher Training, who will 
discuss ‘“Training for Guidance,’’ and Dr. 
J. B. Miner, head of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Kentucky will 
talk on ‘‘The Problem of Counseling.” 

The Friday afternoon session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the curriculum, 
with addresses by Dr. H. L. Caswell, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, on 
“Currect Studies in Curriculum Making,” 
by Dr. Jesse Adams, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, on ‘Problems 
in Kentucky’s Curriculum Study,” and by 
Honorable James H. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on ‘Ex- 


pected Results from Our Curriculum 
Study.” 
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The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Basy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


Se WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
D : CTl 0 Nj A RY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35, 000 geographicai entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








The annual banquet will be held at 
6:30 p.m. Friday evening. The address 
will be made by a speaker of national 
prominence. 

Saturday morning, October 27, will be 
devoted to sectional programs. Subjects 
of primary interest to special groups will 
be discussed under the leadership of 
authorities in the various fields. 

For the second consecutive year, the 
Educational Conference will be coordinated 
with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, which will be held in 
Frankfort on Friday, October 26. Ar- 
rangements for the program are in charge 
of J. W. Snyder, superintendent of Daviess 
County schools and president of the 
Department. P. H. Hopkins, superin- 
tendent Somerset city schools, is secretary. 
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The 
MUSIC HOUR 


McConathy - Miessner - Birge - Bray 


This series is already in use in more than 
2500 school systems and has been adopted 
as a whole or in part by 9 states. 


KINDERGARTEN and First GRADE 
BOOK (for the teacher). 

FIVE-BOOK SERIES with three Teach- 
ers’ Manuals. 

ONE-BOOK COURSE, for one-room 
schools, accompanied by Teacher’s Book, 
«Music in Rural Education.” 

TWO-BOOK COURSE, for two-room 
schools. JUST PUBLISHED. 


MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
McConathy, Beattie, and Morgan. 

This is the now famous “‘silver’’ book in use from 
coast to coast. 


FALLEN CAMPBELL 


Frankfort, Kentucky Representative 


SILVER - BURDETT =7iitl,cfanwnsey 


221 East 20 Street, Chi @: 
a Henge tans aia 

















THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE a R. SMITH & CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth S Louisville, Ky. 
MIMBOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














Aunt Het on School Teaching 
(Continued from page 41) 


obedient little angels out o’ spoiled brats 
that never minded nobody, an’ wetnurse 
little wildcats so their mothers can get rest. 

“But that ain’t the worst. They've got 
to get up plays an’ things to work the 
school out o’ debt; an’ sing in the choir an’ 
teach a Sunday school class, an’ when they 
ain’t doin’ nothin’ else they’re supposed 
to be a good example. 


“Then they don’t get no pay{for six 
months an’ can’t pay their board or buy 
decent clothes an’ on top of ever’thing else 
they can’t hold hands comin’ home from 
prayer meetin’ without some pious old 
sister with a dirty, mind startin’ a scandal 
on ’em. 

“T’d just assoon bea plowmule. A mule 
works just as hard but it can relieve its soul 
by kickin’ up its heels after quittin’ time 
without startin’ any talk.’”’-—Robert Quillen 
in the Fountain Inn Tribune. 





The Modern Trend in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 39) 


tion of an elementary teacher as college 
algebra or calculus in the preparation of an 
engineer. 

If the teaching of arithmetic is to make 
progress, it must not be neglected by 
teacher-training institutions. Progress 
must be stimulated in the main by them. 
Arithmetic has suffered by being called a 
tool subject, from which it is concluded 
that its mastery, like the use of a monkey 
wrench, depends upon memory and prac- 
tice alone. Fundamentally arithmetic is a 
tool in thinking, in determining relations 
of how many and how big. As such, it is 
more important than reading and writing. 
People have gone a long way without being 
able to read or write. No one ever went 
any distance at all without being able to 
answer questions of how many and how 
big. You cannot be a human being without 
being able to count and measure. 

All human relationships call for quanti- 
tative thinking. Cases are rare in which 
discrimination, selection, and choice are not 
principal factors in the solution of a prob- 
lem confronting an individual, and in 
which there are not ideas and concepts 
fundamentally mathematical. 

Our dynamic life offers a constant chal- 
lenge to the content, arrangement, organi- 
zation, and method used in the curriculum 
of arithmetic. The teacher-training insti- 
tutions must train their teachers to antici- 
pate and meet this challenge in order that 
the children may acquire the skill, appre- 
ciation, and knowledge which will be most 
serviceable to them during their lives. 
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Responsibility of Secondary 
School for Training in 
the Use of Leisure 


(Continued from page 16) 


Many phases of our Physical education 
program are noteworthy examples of the 
utilization of our equipment to the benefit 
of a large number of our pupils. Intra- 
mural athletics, - calisthenics, swimming, 
and many other activities have greatly 
added to the benefit secured from our 
investments. Alumni basket-ball teams 
and other games attest to the permanency 
of these as recreational devices. Many of 
our schools, however, still spend the most 
of their budget on the few rather than the 
many, and in other ways show their failure 
to evaluate the action of a group in the 
light of the school as a whole. 


This new viewpoint applied to Social 
activities will revolutionize our attitudes 
toward the content of social studies, the 
relationships of pupils at school and in 
their social functions, and our reaction to 
requests of pupils to participate in group 
activities which require more than the con- 
ventional class period and consequently 
interfere with some other class recitation. 


In Nature activities the recreational 
phases not only can be used advantageously 
in the sciences, but the sciences should 
develop interest in many fields—excursions, 
collections, camping, handcraft, woodcraft, 
modeling, classifying, art, and a host of 
other pursuits whose influence would be 
permanent in nature. 


Lastly, in the field of Handcraft our facili- 
ties are sadly neglected. In some of our 
schools only ten per cent of the pupils profit 
by shops while these same articles of equip- 
ment are used a very small amount of the 
time. While our vocational equipment is 
often used in an exemplary way to reach 
out-of-school people and to provide for 
vacation work, it is nevertheless idle 
much of the time during the school day. 
The school can well afford to correct this 
deficiency and at the same time follow the 
example of the vocational group in making 
the school available to all ages during a 
greater portion of the time. 


_ Let us meet our responsibility in train- 
ing for leisure. 
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Something New 
in the 
Teaching of English 


Mr. SHERWIN Copy, nationally known teacher 
of English, has just written two small volumes 
that are sure to mark a new era in the teaching 
of seventh and eighth grade English. 


Each booklet contains two interesting letter- 
writing projects—one project for the fall term, 
and one for the spring term. Each project 
contains sufficient material for a six weeks’ 
course. The work may be done during con- 
secutive weeks, or may be spread out over the 
entire term. 


These highly realistic letter-writing projects 
are packed full of human interest, and are 
designed to develop fluent, natural expression, 
both oral and written. 


What Prominent English Teachers 
Say About ‘Interesting Letters” 


They give English study a background of real- 
ism. 

Strong social appeal. 
style. 

Almost an English course complete in them- 
selves. 

Unusual type material, not the trite old sug- 
gestions previously offered in letter writing. 

Use of these projects should make for natu- 
ralness, spontaneity, and individuality of ex- 
pression. 

I think the books will hold the interest of 
Junior High students more than any simi- 
lar books I have seen. 

I should like to be able to put over the spirit 
of composition in the classroom as Mr. 
Cody has in his books and teacher’s man- 
ual. 


Phrased in attractive 


THE BOOKS AND PRICES 
Discount on quantity orders 


Interesting Letters, Book One........ 40 cents 

Interesting Letters, Book Two........ 40 cents 

Weachers Manual..........2..<.... net 25 cents 
Send 25 cents for sample set with the under- 
standing that money will be refunded if books 
are returned, or if, after examination, tv’elve 
or more copies are ordered for class use. 


Address nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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STORY AND STUDY 
READERS 


These outstanding readers are adopted 
for basal use, as a series or in part, in seven 
states and are listed in New York, Chicago, 
and other progressive school systems. 


The rich content is fresh, varied, and 
modern. Emphasis is placed upon thought- 
getting from the very beginning. Every 
possible help is given the child to master 
the carefully selected vocabulary. 


New Work Books provide preparatory 
exercises and checks for every selection in 
the primary readers. The interesting new 
reading material includes stories with origi- 
nal plots and much valuable social science 
material. 


Write for further information 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 South Fifth St., Richmond, Virginia 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 














SW INSTON 
WORKBOOKS 


Cost little more than practice 
paper alone—Save the teacher’s 
time—Improve Instruction. 


Diagnostic Tests and Practice Exer- 
cises in Arithmetic 


Curriculum Tests in Arithmetic Proc- 
esses 


Curriculum Tests in Arithmetic Prob- 
lem Solving 
Grades 3-8, inclusive 


Curriculum Tests in Algebra 


Instructional Tests and Chapter 
Tests for a First Course in Algebra 


Objective Exercises in Units of Plane 
Geometry 
Corrective English, Books I and II 
Junior and senior high school 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Daniel Boone 
(Continued from page 23) 


Indians, is successful in driving them back 
to their wigwam homes. 


Again Boone turns his face toward 
Carolina, and on the way encounters 
Charles Vulosko’s son whom he believed 
to be dead, asleep in the woods. After 
the youth’s story, Boone is convinced of 
his identity and leads him to his father’s 
home. Arriving in Carolina, he remains 
only long enough to prepare for his journey 
back to Kentucky with his family and 
other friends. Things have gone badly 
with the settlers. The Indians, aided by 
the British, are constantly harassing the 
forts, and, in an open battle at Blue Lick, 
the settlers are forced to retreat to Bryan’s 
Fort with the loss of Israel, Boone’s son. 
Not daunted, these heroes—the advance 
guard of a new civilization—rouse their 
comrades to arms and are successful in 
defeating the Indians. Brighter days are 
ahead. Boone retires to reap the harvest 
of useful toils. The poet then sings: 


“And ye pure States . . . . Still may ye stand 
With glories of ten thousand Boones emblazed; 
While Kingdoms disappear in floods of gore 
And Revolutions rock the reeking globe: 

Yea, till the pageant Bubbles of the World 

Are into dread Annihilation blown; 

And Oceans, Suns, and Spheres before the blaze 
Of Heaven’s avenging Anger, are consumed!”’ 


The poem concludes with an address to 
the women of the West, who so nobly 
carried on, and the author’s fervent desire 
for the prosperity of the Western States: 


“Immortal founder of stupendous States. 
While generous prowess wakes the soul’s applause; 
While consecration to a Nation’s weal 
Of all the energies of Mind and Nerve, 
Enkindles warm sensations of regard; 
Thy name, in Freedom’s sun-crown’d Fame 
enshrined, 
With the rich incense of a Million’s love 
Embalmed, shall live.’ 








Junk school desks, blackboards, opera chairs, 
chajrs, tables—everything—rebuilt and refin- 
ish@d like new. Cut-up desks resurfaced. 
Double desks cut down to singles. Used 
equipment bought and sold. 


GUARANTEE REPAIR SYSTEM 
Lexington, Ky. c= General Delivery 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Second Semester Opens January 28 


Teacher Training Curricula in 24 Departments of Instruction 
Physical Education and Recreational Opportunities 
Concerts, Lectures, Intra-Mural Sports 


For Catalog and Second Semester Announcement Address 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 











High School Instruction in English 
(Continued from page 18) 


More freedom is allowed in the choice 
of reading in the west than in the east. 
Courses in optional reading are being 
offered in many schools. However, it 
appears that only fifty-seven to one 
hundred and fifty-six courses examined 
agree upon any one classic which should be 
studied by all the children. An intensive 
study of a few set classics, as indicated 
heretofore, persists in large numbers of 
courses. 


SHADES OF 1890 


The list most frequently required of 
all pupils in common is roughly identified 
with that fixed for college entrance in 1890. 
Teachers who insist upon some classic offer 
as an excuse that colleges require it, 
although studies of college entrance require- 
ments fail to show a single college insisting 
upon any one classic; nor does the College- 
Entrance Examination Board place such a 
requirement. 


This report sets forth in analytical detail 
administrative set-up for curriculum mak- 
ing in English, the relation of English to 
the general objectives of education, time 
allotments in secondary school English, 
the teaching of composition, the teaching 
of grammar, the teaching of reading and 
literature, co-operation and correlation of 
English among other departments of 
knowledge, college entrance requirements 


in English, and provisions for individual 
differences. 


NINE PROBLEMS 


This monograph lays down nine serious 
problems that should be considered in the 
future teaching of English in secondary 
schools: 


1. What should be the relationship of high 
school English to the general objectives of secondary 
education? 


_2. How far does the present program in composi- 
tion and in literature meet the present or the 
future needs of adolescent boys or girls? 


3. To what objectives other than mere correct- 
ness should the composition course contribute? 


4. To what extent does the present program in 
English grammar influence speech and writing: 
What is its relative importance in an over-crowded 
program of instruction? 

5. Granted that a pupil is of low intelligence 
and has but a year or two to remain in school, what 
program of English instruction will contribute most 
to his future welfare and efficiency? 

6. What is preparation for college; that is, what 
are the actual demands of higher institutions? To 
what extent should they dominate secondary 
school practice? 

7. Is there a common body of literary material 
with which all pupils should be familiar? 

8. What are minimum essentials and on what 
bases should they be selected? 

9. Granted that the major objectives of the 
teaching of literature are breadth of experience and 
interests and a habit of lifelong association with 
good books, what literature content and what 
methods of classroom instruction are best calculated 
to achieve these ends? 


This monograph is described as Federal 
Office of Education Bulletin 1932 No. 17, 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 20, ‘Instruction in Eng- 
lish,’ and may be procured from ‘the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
ten cents a copy. 
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WE TRULY APPRECIATE THE FRIENDLY RELATIONS WE ARE 
PRIVILEGED TO ENJOY WITH YOUR MEMBERSHIP, AND ASSURE 
YOU ALWAYS A COURTEOUS, HOSPITABLE WELCOME. 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Mer. 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 








Myths as Literature for Children 
(Continued from page 20) 


of literature with its wealth of allusions. 
Without some familiarity with classic 
myths many of the world’s masterpieces 
will be almost meaningless. However, 
this in itself would not be a sufficient 
reason for offering them. First and fore- 
most, myths give genuine aesthetic pleasure 
which is the immediate purpose of all 
literature. 
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Adventures in Dictionary Land 


This unique series consists of three workbooks for the middle grades. 
Their use will greatly aid pupils in spelling, English, reading, etc. Some 
major features: 

1. They provide a systematically planned course of study in the 
use of the dictionary—the very basis of the English language; 

2. They furnish games, exercises, interesting problems, and dic- 
tionary tests; 

3. They cost no more than blank tablets—net price being only 
15¢ each, plus transportation ; 

4. They are based on Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary 
which pupils should habitually use. 

The authors are W. L. Matthews, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College; Joseph Roemer, Peabody College; E. E. Lewis, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Clifford Woody, University of Michigan. 


For Examination Copies Write 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial 
investigations of their 
products. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you 


can believe. 
The National 


Association of Chewing = 





Gum Manufacturers. 








Were you ever told why you should 
chew your crusts other than to make 
your hair curly? A lovely smile from 
attractive teeth is as endearing as 
curls! Besides, to tell children crusts 
help them have beautiful teeth is the 
truth. It is the chewing that is impor- 
tant. That is why chewing gum is 
good for teeth... There is a Reason, a 
Time and a Place for chewing gum. 


Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 





Berea College Library, 
Berea College Station, 


Berea, Ky. 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FoREsT STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Four Book Series 


Journeys Through Many Lands 

Journeys Through North America 

Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


Available Also in Two Volumes 


Journeys Through Our World Today 
Our World Today 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets 
a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching children of the age for which the books are 
intended. 


Boston ALLYN and BACON Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















